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Many harbors 


WHEREVER you go, to the farm, to the lumber camp, : 
to the construction gang, into the city office or the 

private home, there you will find Eveready Columbia 

Dry Batteries—at work. You will find them firing 

gas engines, exploding blasts, ringing bells and buzzers, 

opening and closing furnace drafts, operating tele- 

phones, as night-time sentinels guarding vaults, doing 

a thousand-and-one odd jobs, 

The electro-chemical genius of the National Carbon 
Co., Inc., New York, which compressed so much use- 
fulness into this standardized dry cell, let loose a real 
advertising job. No one advertisement, or even adver- 
tising campaign, could effectively reach all the people 
who use dry batteries. 

And so, whatever kind of publication you pick up, 
farm paper, motor-boat paper, deep-sea fishing paper, 
construction work periodical, boys’ magazine, general 
magazine, you'll find Eveready Columbia speaking to 
the reader intimately of his own interests. Such 
specialization is meeting with its reward. 

a 





N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Purchasing Guide so comprehensive an( 
efficient that it commands the preference of 
those important concerns which demand 
the best. 
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Keeping the Sales Organization 
Happy and Growing 


How Everyone From Office Boy to Salesman and Department Manager 
Can Be Trained and Developed 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


T is an old and trite saying that 
[ the most important thing to do 
in cooking a rabbit is to catch the 
rabbit first. 

In training and developing young 
executives the same thing holds 
true. The first and most essential 
thing is to be sure you have in- 
dividuals worth the effort required 
to train them. 

Some men are possessed of 
greater natural ability to direct and 
control men than are others. How- 
ever, regardless of the natural 
ability possessed by an individual, 
or the type of executive work in- 
volved, a certain amount of training 
and experience is necessary. This 
training must cover broadly, the at- 
titude of men toward one another 
—their day-by-day relations as 
well as a comprehensive knowledge 
of the technical and practical fea- 
tures of the job. It is not enough 
that the executive shall know one 
or the other—he must know both. 

You have seen men, and so have 
I, who had a wonderful grasp of 
the technical features of a job or 
a line but lacked the practical 
wmcveryday knowledge that is so es- 
sential, and particularly lacked that 
auman touch which knows _in- 


trol men to get the most and the 
‘est out of them. On the other 
and, we have seen men in posi- 
ons of authority who, from the 
andpoint of their knowledge of 
men and broad practical ex- 


perience, should have been success- 
ful, but who were not because they 
did not know the technical side of 
their jobs. 

As I see it, in addition to the 
fundamental qualities necessary, 
such as character, intelligence, in- 
dustry, ambition, determination, etc., 
there are three important essentials 
required in an executive: a broad 
knowledge cf the business itself 
gained by speciaf study and train- 
ing or by practical experience; an 
understanding of men, which can 
only be acquired by personal con- 
tact and experience; and a sense 
of justice and loyalty both to the 
men under his direction and to the 
institution he represents. 

There was a time when a man’s 
ability to manage was figured as 
being in direct ratio to his ability 
to drive and the size of the big 
stick he wielded. But those days 
are rapidly passing if they are not 
entirely gone. The successful 
manager or executive today is he 
who understands and has due re- 
gard for human nature and human 
values. He believes that men are 
more than machines for making 
money and he has developed a 
sense of justice in dealing with 
them. There is something inherent 
in human nature that will not be 
driven but which, on the other 
hand, usually responds to an appeal 
based on justice and fair play. 

This article is to deal with 
handling and training sales execu- 
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tives or young men connected with 
the selling end of business. So 
with these preliminary remarks, 
which shall in a sense serve as a 
basis for what is to follow, I shall 
outline the method used to develop 
the young men associated with me. 

First of all, in selecting boys or 
young men for office work in the 
sales department, there are two 
basic requirements that should be 
kept in mind —character and in- 
telligence. Many other qualities 
may be desirable—even necessary 
—but these two are indispensable 
since they are to serve as the foun- 
dation of the superstructure we 
hope to erect. Without these, a 
youngster does not get started at 
all with us. 

I have seen young fellows em- 
ployed in sales departments as 
errand boys, office boys, and in 
other minor capacities, where, after 
a period of years their services 
would have to be dispensed with 
because they lacked the _intelli- 
gence necessary to grow into 
bigger jobs. 

The greatest possible care should 
be exercised in determining the 
aptitudes, the tastes, the ambitions, 
and other qualifications involved, 
before taking young fellows into 
an organization. Even after they 
are employed, their development 
and progress should be closely 
watched so that if they lack in 
essentials they may be transferred 
elsewhere and their energies direc- 
ted into channels best suited to 
their abilities and ambitions. Em- 
ployers have a responsibility along 
these lines greater than is usually 
assumed. 

In these days of exceptional 
educational opportunities, a boy 
should at least have gone through 
high school and it is so much the 
better if he has been able to sup- 
plement this with a business or 
college course, but the door should 
not be closed against the boy, who, 
as a result of circumstances be- 
yond his control, has not been able 
to complete a high school course. 
Such a boy should be watched, 
however, and he should be urged 
and encouraged to make up this 
lack by reading and study and 
by attendance at night schools. 

* When I take a boy into the sales 
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department I tell him about ty 
company—its history—its policy— 
its products—give him some ite; 
of the personnel so that he yj 
know who’s who. I also outliy: 
to him, in a general way, my ides 
of business and how we try { 
conduct ours and why. I stress} 
him the importance of guardin, 
and protecting the reputation a 
good name of the company; h 
either he or I, unless we are car: 
ful, may destroy in a moment why 
it has taken the company years aij 
years to build up—its reputation fy 
honesty and fair dealing. I e 
deavor to instil in him a pride i 
the institution and in his conne 
tion with it. His part in buildin 
it up or tearing it down is plac 
on the same level as my own 
we are equally responsible. 

I try to get him to see that k 
has secured something more the 
a job—something vastly greats 
Opportunity has not only knock 
at his door but has entered his [ii 
and now it’s up to him to do hs 
part. He is a partner in the ente- 
prise and as much responsible fr 
its success or failure as the depar: 
ment managers and their assistants 
or the salesmen and_ the higher 
executives. 


























BOYS ENCOURAGED TO READ MAI 


His individual duties are tha 
outlined to him in detail by the 
office manager or the departmett 
managers, as the case may be. He 
is not only permitted, but § 
encouraged to read the incommy 
and outgoing correspondence wits 
he has time and opportunity. Ht 
is urged to become familiar wii 
the names of the salesmen, tt 
territories covered and the lin 
handled by each and then, as 
salesmen come into headquartet 
he is made personally acquainttd 
with them. All the other boys,4 
well as the older men, are urgt 
to give him information regatt 
ing his own job and the busines 
generally and to help him in eve 
way they can. He is made to It 
that he is among friends—that * 
belongs.” Now and again, I har 
him come into my office for a litt# 
chat about his work—his family- 
his personal affairs and partic 
larly about what he has leamet 
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HAWAII! 


makes the whole year its 
“Big Season” 


EVERAL years ago the Hawaii Tourist Bureau started 
S out to get more year ’round travel from the mainiand 
of the United States, especially among the better class of 
vacation tourists. Incidentally, political and business policy 
indicated the wisdom of a wider knowledge of the facts 
about Uncle Sam’s mid-Pacific territory. 

When the campaign commenced, the people of the Islands 
were frankly skeptical as to whether advertising could up- 
set habit and increase travel before the winter season. 

Today the campaign has already produced a summer peak 
equal to winter travel, and, in both seasons steamer facili- 
ties are full practically all the time. Spring travel is rapidly 
reaching up to the two high peaks. A magnificent new 
steamer and one of the world’s finest resort hotels are 
being built as a result of increased and increasing travel, 
moving the goal assigned to the first small advertising ap- 
propriation many stages ahead. 

Our long experience in community advertising made the 
selection of The McCann Company to conduct this cam- 
paign, in co-operation with The Charles R, Frazier Company 
of Honolulu, a logical choice—fully justified by the results. 


ie 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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since coming with the company. 
In due course, as he demonstrates 
ability and opportunity offers, he 
is promoted to more important 
duties and is given larger respon- 
sibilities. 

Salesmen are transferred to 
office positions at headquarters 
when positions develop for which 
they have demonstrated marked 
ability or aptitude and where the 
opportunity to serve themselves 
as well as the company is greater 
than on the outside as salesmen. 
To win these promotions, they 
must display exceptional sales 
ability plus initiative, power of 
analysis, sound judgment, and the 
ability to handle and get along 
with salesmen and the men at 
headquarters. 

Salesmen are not arbitrarily 
moved from one position to an- 
other or from one territory to an- 
other. In all such changes, not 
only are the wishes of the sales- 
men considered, but their family 
and other interests are carefully 
studied. Sometimes, a_ transfer 


desired by a salesman is refused 
because we do not think it will be 
to his personal interest or that of 
his family in the long run, but 
where such action is taken the mat- 
ter is carefully canvassed with the 
salesman with all the points of 


advantage and disadvantage 
pointed out. If we cannot con- 
vince him and his wife of the 
soundness of our views, the trans- 
fer will be made. 

Each of the various departments 
of our business is headed by a 
manager with an assistant. These 
men know not only that every bit 
of knowledge or information which 
I possess relating to any phase or 
feature of the business is theirs 
for the asking, but everything I 
know of selling or sales manage- 
ment is at their disposal. I en- 
deavor to develop this same at- 
titude between the department 
managers and their assistants — 
indeed, throughout the entire 
organization. 

I am not strong for committee 
management as the term is usually 
applied to business. I think it is a 
demonstrated failure. But in mat- 
ters of policy affecting the entire 
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organization or even several of 
the departments, I call the man. 
agers and their assistants (fre. 
quently going farther down the 
line), into my office, and have the 
matter fully discussed I pass along 
to the different departments aj 
letters received from their sales. 
men or relating to the business o{ 
that particular department as wel 
as copies of my replies. Whe 
important letters are written t 
salesmen regarding their strong 
points or their weak ones or cover. 
ing broad questions of policy 
of business generally, copies of 
such letters are sent each depart 
ment for their information. 

In addition to the daily repori 
and letters covering routine ma 
ters sent his department, eat 
salesman sends me _ personally ; 
weekly letter reviewing cor 
ditions in his territory and cover 
ing the high points of his work fe 
the week and the prospects for te 
immediate future. This js dow 
for the purpose of giving me som 
personal contact with each sale 
man more than for its value other 
wise, although it has a marke 
value in keeping me in touch wit 
conditions and the progress of tit 
individual salesmen. These letter 
as well as copies of my repli 
then go to the departments i 
volved. 


ANY EXECUTIVE CAN DO THIS 


Copies of all letters sent out ae 
placed on my desk when I am# 
headquarters and I glance ort 
them hurriedly. If I think th 
are not handling a salesman jt 
right or if they seem to be a litt 
twisted in their thinking or the 
expression, I pass the letter ba 
to the writer with a pencil notatie 
asking him to come into my ofit 
at his convenience. Then, instt# 
of pointing out what is wrong, 
read the letter aloud and in niney 
nine cases out of a hundred & 
will tell me what the trouble ® 
without my mentioning it. I ha 
found this a most effective way” 
handling such matters. There § 
no criticism or fault-finding on™ 
part and no hard feelings or 
sentment on theirs. I frequettl 
take advantage of such occasim 
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to have a half-hour chat regard- 
ing the salesmen, the sales, the 
progress being made by the depart- 
ment or the lack of it, finally get- 
ting off into matters of a personal 
nature including the wife and 
babies. A very effective method of 
getting across to the men my ideas 
is to relate some incident out of my 
experience that illustrates the point 
under discussion and which car- 
ries with it conviction that cannot 
be gained by argument. This is 
a favorite method used with the 
salesmen also. 

A matter which I watch closely 
and to which I give a great deal 
of attention is the attitude of the 
department men toward the sales- 
men. If find a letter that is 
dictatorial in tone or one containing 
undue criticism for some trifling 
error, I get in touch with the writer 
immediately and talk it over. If a 
salesman is careless or if he 
deviates from the company policy 
or his instructions, or if he makes 
an error of judgment, these things 
are pointed out to him but it must 
be in a kindly manner and under 
no circumstances shall a salesman 
be nagged. When a _ salesman 
makes an error he must admit it 
and promise to be more careful in 
the future, after which the matter 
is a closed incident and is never 
mentioned again. There is nothing 
that so surely takes the heart out 
of a salesman as to be nagged and 
it is not permitted in our organiza- 
tion. 

I endeavor to have the office 
men realize that the salesmen have 
many discouraging things to 
contend with and it is our busi- 
ness at headquarters to encourage 
and help them in every way pos- 
sible. Nothing so irritates an ex- 
perienced and competent salesman 
as much as to receive from some 
youngster at the home office a 
letter criticizing his lack of busi- 
ness or finding fault with what has 
been secured or some detail of the 
order. I tell these young fellows 
that our jobs are dependent on the 
salesmen. If they don’t do busi- 
ness we are cut of fuck and sooner 
or later will lose our jobs. And 
the way to help the salesman is to 
keep him feeling as comfortable 
and ‘happy as possible. The way 
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a salesman feels has a lot to do 
with his results. 

My principal reason for going 
over the outgoing letters is to see 
that the salesmen are _ properly 
handled. It is interesting to watch 
the expression of one of. these 
youngsters as I read aloud to him 
a letter where he has let his foot 
slip. The fact that I make it a 
practice to read these letters also 
makes them more careful of what 
they say to the salesmen. 

If I find some of these young men 
displaying an air of over-impor- 
tance I call into my office all the 
men in the sales department and 
after giving them a talk on letter 
writing in general and to sale: 
men in particular, I then read the 
objectionable letter, without men- 
tioning the name of the writer, and 
ask for criticisms, which are forth- 
coming with a vengeance. There 
is usually no further trouble with 
that young man. 

The same thing applies where 
letters are too long or are am- 
biguous—which is frequently the 
case with telegrams. One or two 
lessons along the lines mentioned 
usually effects a cure. 

Now it must not be assumed 
that everything runs smoothly al 
the time, for with its many points 
of excellence, the system is no 
perfect by any means. In fact, the 
strongest feature of our organiz 
tion is its humaneness. Our fellows 
are very human with all that the 
term implies of weakness ani 
strength, of perfection and imper- 

fection. We possess all the frail 
ties common to the average mortal 
We make mistakes of judgment 
We overlook something importat! 
that should have been attended to 
We do not visualize all the poss- 
bilities. We do not always use tlt 
best or even the right methods. 

Sometimes an error of suc 
bonehead proportions is pulled the 
I lose my temper and get fairl 
red-headed and sometimes tit 
other fellows get mad too. Weél 
—what of it? Nothing so quickly 
and so effectively clarifies the a 
mosphere as an electric storm. 
Sometimes it takes a flash 0 
lightning and a peal of thunder to 
wake ’em up. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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“Coordinating 
Advertising with Sales” 


Address delivered before the 
1925 Convention of Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 


By 
ARTHUR W. SULLIVAN 


Vice-President 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., New York 


R. Sullivan’s address is notable for the 
ideal of advertising agency service 
which it establishes and develops. And this 
ideal, as presented in his address, represents 
the policy of the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., in its relationship to its clients; a policy 
which is helping to build sound, profitable 
sales and advertising programs. In response 
to numerous requests for reprints of Mr. 
Sullivan’s address, we have published it in 
booklet form. Any interested business ex- 
ecutive may obtain a copy by writing us. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, INC. 
247 PARK AVENUE «- NEW YORK 


An advertising agency established 1874 
Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 


““FACTS FIRST—THEN ADVERTISING”’ 
































This article is a 


[EpirortaL Nore: El 
addition to the 


particularly valuable 
material which Printers’ INK _ has 
published concerning the wholesale 
grocer because it is written by an 
executive who has been, for a num- 
ber of years, in an_ exceptionally 
favorable position to study the grocery 
jobber, The points the author stresses 
cover phases of the situation in the 
wholesale grocery field which are quite 
generally acknowledged but seldom dis- 
cussed above a whisper. More frank- 
ness of this sort would be a distinct 
help in getting this distributive snarl 
straightened out.] 


READ with a great deal of 

interest the article on page 17 
of the July 2, 1925, issue of 
Printers’ INK entitled: “What I 
Discovered about Wholesale Gro- 
cers.” 

The article is most fair and re- 
lates conditions as they exist in 
the average wholesale grocery 
house. There are exceptions, of 
course, but they are few and far 
between. 

I note the reference to the ab- 
sence of sales management in 
wholesale grocery houses. Permit 
me to explain why there is a vast 
difference in sales management in 
manufacturing institutions and that 
of the jobber. 

Unfortunately, it is true that the 
salesmen are the keystone of the 
present situation in the jobber’s 
establishment. It is this very con- 
dition that induced one of the 
prominent Western jobbers to open 
a number of cash-and-carry 


up 
jobbing houses. The jobber, of 
course, can assert himself and 


handle his salesmen as the manu- 
facturer would, but he would have 
a mighty tough road to travel, so 
much so that very few take the 
chance. 

The jobber’s salesman sees his 
trade every week or two. He be- 
comes personally acquainted with 
his trade, and, inasmuch as every 
jobber handles practically the same 
lines, the salesman can easily 
switch his trade from one jobber 
to another. It is a fact that when 


More Discoveries about Wholesale 
Grocers 


Additional Facts Which Are Frequently Thought about, but Seldom 
Discussed Openly 

















a jobber’s salesman changes to 
another house he carries about 
per cent of his business with him 

That is not the case with the 
manufacturer. No specialty sale- 
man, no matter how well ac. 
quainted he is, could switch his 
trade to the same extent. The 
manufacturer owns the _ business 
and the brand. 

True, a sales manager in a job- 
bing house can do much in direct: 
ing, but inasmuch as most all 
salesmen travel on commission and 
must stand their share of losses 
and return-goods expense, it is not 
an easy matter to have such direr- 
tions lived up to. The jobber’ 
salesman is more than a salesman 
—he is a collector as well, and 
being on commission he is respon- 
sible for his part of the losses 
and therefore must use good juds- 
ment in selling. 

The change from salary to con- 
mission in paying jobbers’ salesmen 
was, in my judgment, most detri- 
mental to the jobber. In the oll 
days of salary, the salesman was 
very much more subject to control 
than under commission. The 
again, the salary paid was a coni- 
dential arrangement between the 
house and the salesmen. Under 
the commission system it is public 
knowledge — each jobber knows 
what the other is paying and ovet- 
bidding has become quite common 

Now, as to price-cutting, you’ 
correspondent is, on the whol, 
quite *correct. When _ salesmen 
travel on commission they att 
after volume and_ inasmuch 3 
every jobber handles the samt 
brands, competition is most keet 
If one jobber’s salesman offers 2 
rebate of 25 cents per box on4 
certain brand, the one who does 
not will not get the business. 

I do know of one house that 
does not cut prices at any tim 
They do a business of $3,000.00 
but their sales on manufacturers 
products are only 33 1/3 per cent 
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Milwaukee— First City in Diversity of Industry 





An Expert Appraisal— 


N MILWAUKEE, The American 
Appraisal Company advertises 
exclusively in The 
are selling the 3 
the investing p 


heir estimation it is the 


yy newspaper needed to thor- 


oug Over and sell the Milwau- 
kee-Wisconsin market at the 
lowest cost per return. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 
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Wisconsin — First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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of their business. The balance is 
made up of their own and exclu- 
sive sales control brands. 

This brings me to the exclusive 
sales control system. In the past, 
this system has not been very suc- 
cessful and the manufacturer in my 
judgment is at fault. 

No manufacturer should give 
any jobber the control of his 
product without a definite agree- 
ment as to the quantity to be sold 
every six months with a certain 
per cent increase each year after 
the first year. How often is this 


done? 
Then, the manufacturer should 
coach the jobber’s salesmen 


through selling letters and possibly 
give them a specialty man once a 
year, but no more. Just as soon 
as the manufacturer sends his 
specialty salesmen frequently in 
the territory, then the jobber and 
his salesmen will lcan back and 
rely on him. That’s but natural. 
The sins of the jobber are many. 
He is far from perfect. But the 
manufacturer has not an altogetler 
clean record either. I have known 
cases where -an exclusive jobber 


has built up a most successful 
business for the manufacturer 
without any aid from the latter 


and then the manufacturer would 
deem it best for his own interest 
to declare an open market. In 
most cases, he paid dearly, for the 
simple reason that the article, not 
being advertised, depended on the 
jobber’s interest and as soon as all 
jobbers handled the product, none 
took a special interest in it. 

It is also well to remember that 
only about one salesman out of 
five is a success. The same is true 
with the jobber—one house may 
make a failure out of a controlled 
product and another in the same 
market may make a success of it. 

Now as to the value of the 
jobber to the manufacturer: Gro- 
cery products are divided into two 
classes—those which have a defi- 
nite consumer demand and those 
which have not. 

The first kind are used by the 
jobber’s salesmen to a large extent 
as order-getters, just as the chain 
stores use the same articles to 
build up their business. They re- 
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quire no effort on the part of the 
salesmen, depending entirely on 
the retailer’s demand and price. 

As to the second, the market js 
full to overflowing with them. The 
manufacturer of each expects the 
jobber to give him his support, but 
handling, for instance, six different 
brands of chocolate and cocoa, 
how can he give to each the sup- 
port the manufacturer expects? 
How can he favor one as against 
the other? How can he push one 
brand this week, and the next, the 
brand of a competitor? The job- 
ber can, of course, concentrate or 
one brand, but it would be done t 
the detriment of the others, 

Having thousands of items t 
sell, he cannot give attention to all 
or to any one line and ignore the 
others. He must take orders for 
a general line in accordance with 
the demand of the retailer. That's 
the general rule, the exception be- 
ing on such lines as are of special 
interest to the jobber. 

It cannot but be admitted that 
in the evolution of distribution the 
wholesale grocer has ceased to be 
of the same value to manufac 
turers as he was in former years 
when brands were not so numerous 
and competition not so keen. 


Eastern Campaign to Start on 
Orphos Tooth Paste 


The Orphos Company, Inc., New 
York, which was formed recently, 
planning an advertising campaign 0 
Orphos Tooth Paste. The campaign 
which will start about September | 
calls for the use of newspapers in the 
East. 

Robert A. Carmichael, for _ fou 
years general manager of The Pens 
dent Company, Chicago, is president 
and general manager. He_ was, for 
two years, assistant general manager 
of the Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis. Richard J. Scoles, pres: 
dent of ‘the Passaic National Bank & 
Trust Company, is vice-president 
Walter H. Dodd, New York attorney 
is secretary-treasurer. = 

The Erickson Company, New York 
advertising agency, has been appointec 
advertising counsel. 


Standard Manufacturing Ap- 
points Cleveland Agency 


The Standard Manufacturing Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, maker of Standard 
plumbing fixtures, has appointed Fuller 
& Smith, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency, to plan its advertising. 
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—something 


there is ‘‘something” that 
causes pictures to grip the 
attention of both young 
and old. 


—that ‘‘something” com- 
pels sales for advertisers 
who tell their story with 
pictures in the Providence. 
Sunday Journal Artgrav- 
ure Section. 


Artgravure Advertising 
showed a gain of 40,940 
lines or 30.8% during the 
first six months of 1925 
over the corresponding 
period a year ago—proof 
that advertisers are get- 
ting results. 


Flat Rate—25c. a line. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Prudence Penny 


RUDENCE PENNY is a 

woman ... understand- 
ing, versatile and essentially 
human; a thorough and 
practical housewife; a skill- 
ful homemaker. 
To the women of Chicago 
she is “Mother,” “Sister,” 
“Friend”...aconfidante to 
whom may be brought any 
perplexing question. 
Every day her articles, em- 
bracing every phase of 
practical home management, 
are followed closely by the 
housewives of Chicago. 


Chicago Herald| a: 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway 
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...++» Confidante 


PRUDENCE PENNY is the 
famous Home Economist 


of the Chicago Herald and 


Examiner. 


In the tremendous cir- 
culation of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 
you will find a great 
audience of progress- 
ive women, ready to 
adopt a better way or 
a better product. 


Y 


“More Than a Million for More 
Than a Year” 


ljand Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Some Star Letters to Star Salesmen 


Examples of the Difficult Art of Handling by Letter the Big Guns of 
the Sales Force When They Are Missing the Target 


By a New York Sales Manager 


HE first thought of the sales 

manager when he receives a 
letter from the star salesman in the 
field which indicates trouble, is to 
think when the salesman will next 
be back in the office. For the star 
salesman is essentially a logical 
being—when he is in his normal 
mind. Over a dinner table, it is 
easy to correct costly tendencies— 
but if ever written words fail to 
be adequate, it is when they are 
hastily written to the star sales- 
man in the field and are based on 
nothing but logic. 

One of the wisest of manage- 
ment officials used to emphasize 
the fact that if a problem existed 
it was a proof that something was 
out of order, and it was, there- 
fore, unsafe to take a _ logical 
course before determining what 
was out of order. This certainly 
applies to writing the star sales- 
man in the field. 

One of my acquaintances re- 
cently showed me a letter which 
solved a most distressing problem. 
His sales force is top-heavy. In 
addition to six salesmen who are 
certainly of the stellar variety, he 
has fourteen more, of whom six 
need only greater responsibilities 
to be rightly classed with the other 
luminaries. My brother in sales 
management is really too good a 
sales manager, as he has developed 
men who, in other hands, would 
have been only slightly above par, 
into men who are the envy of his 
competitors. His problem is to 
find adequate territories for the 
constantly - increasing abilities of 
these men. 

Recently, one of these salesmen 
» Teceived an inheritance of $60,000 
and resigned to go into business 
for himself. Immediately, the 
most prominent star of the sales 
force wrote personally to the sales 
Manager forcibly recommending 
one of the regular force, who was 
not, however, of the ranking six. 
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The star salesman had hired this 
man, picking him out of sixty ap- 
plicants at a time when the star 
salesman was manager of the San 
Francisco branch house. In writ- 
ing this letter, the star made clear 
that this was the one man on the 
whole force who could really back 
up his work. He pointed out that 
the previous incumbent of the ter- 
ritory, while a good man, had 
taken himself so seriously as “to 
seek to hamper rather than to 
assist” the star salesman in the de- 
velopment of most important ter- 
ritory. 

The sales manager knew that 
this much was true, but, at the 
same time, he knew also that the 
spirit of rivalry had spurred the 
salesman who had recently re- 
signed into results which no 
amount of hero-worshiping would 
have achieved. 


THIS LETTER WAS SUCCESSFUL 


So the sales manager, after ma- 
ture deliberation, wrote this suc- 
cessful letter: 

“Dear HA: 

“One of the things that endears 
vou to everyone here, from the 
Big Boss down to the newest office 
boy, is your wonderful spirit of 
helpfulness. You know that this 
is not an empty compliment, for 
you will remember that when we 
adjusted your compensation to the 
new basis, three years ago, there 
was a tidy $3,500 planked down at 
the start, to cover our profit from 
your practical suggestions. You 
will remember that this $3,500 had 
nothing to do with the sales in 
your territory—that it was an out- 
and-out yearly bonus paid you for 
what you did that you didn’t need 
to do. 

“So you can safely bet that 
amount, and more, that every 
time you make a suggestion it 
carries with it a man-size punch. 

“Now I am going to let you 
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into one of the problems that was 
bothering me when we rode from 
Denver to ’Frisco together last 
October. You will remember that 
I quizzed you quite a bit about 
your knowledge of the surplus 
capacities of Wright, Maxwell, 
Rowe, Clews, Orcutt and Lewis. 
While you naturally felt that some 
of the men were pretty well 
loaded with towns that they 
should cover, you also agreed with 
me that others needed more and 
bigger cities in order to show us 
bigger dividends. 

“One reason why your common 
stock hasn’t shown you yet how 
much it can earn for you is be- 
cause we are paying too many 
salesmen too much money. We 
are also paying too much in sales- 
men’s expenses—because we have 
too many salesmen. Of course, 
down at the lower end of the scale 
it is largely a question of hands 
and feet. We must have just as 
many minor salesmen as we are 
carrying on our payroll, in order 
to cover territories as thoroughly 
as they must be covered, and at 
the season of the year when they 
must be covered. In fact, this 
condition holds until we get pretty 
well up in the regular force. Then, 
because the six men in particular 
we discussed have come along so 
rapidly, it has frankly been a 
question of paying all six of them, 
not on a basis of profits from 
sales, but on their insurance value. 
We didn’t want these men to go to 
competitors—we want them for 
ourselves. 

“Two years ago, when Mortimer 
dropped out, it seemed at first as 
though some territorial readjust- 
ments could be made which would 
help the situation. But, unfortu- 
nately, his States, or, rather, 
counties, were too far east of the 
Mississippi to help the case. Now, 
with Clews’ resignation, a_terri- 
tory right in the heart of the 
Western circuit is left wide open. 
The easiest thing for me would 
be to advance one of the lesser 
men—and doubtless he could do 
justice to the territory—certainly 
the man you hired and trained 
would more than hold his own. 
But, instead of relieving the situa- 
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tion, it would add a young, ag- 
gressive and particularly ambitioys 
man to the list of those who are 
crying for material advancement— 
for Thornton wouldn’t be satisfied, 
on even this new and bigger terri- 
tory, more than a few years, be- 
fore he would be hollering louder 
than the rest. 

“While I wouldn’t for worlds 
have any of the men _ involved 
know how deeply I have taken 
you into my confidence, I do want 
you to know that, except for the 
compelling necessity of providing 
the remaining five of the group 
with greater opportunities, I would 
bless you for your prompt co- 
operation. Confidentially, two of 
these four men have been on the 
verge of resigning to accept posi- 
tions entirely outside of our line 
and have been held in line sole) 
on my personal promise to cor- 
sider their interests at the first 
opportunity—and this is the first 
opportunity. 

“So while in the gencral read- 
justment that bully youngster 
Thornton will get his slice of the 
pie, you will see why he can’t have 
all of it. 

“But I will gladly promise you 
for him—and you can pass along 
the word as your own ‘size-up’ 0! 
the situation—that he will get ar- 
other piece of pie just as soo 
as circumstances make it fos 
sible.” 

If this were a fairy story tt 
would be pleasing to relate that 
my friend’s first letter ended the 
discussion, and that the star sales- 
man apologized for having offered 
it. One reason he is a star sales- 
man is because of his intelligent 
persistence. So, taking another 
tack, he still endorsed his idea o! 
giving ‘the territory to Thornton 
at the same time paving the wa} 
for a graceful retreat. Equall 
tactfully—for the good tactician 
must be full of tact—the sale: 
manager prolonged the correspon ' 
dence, working into his next lette 
a request for suggestions in Col 
nection with the details of a ge 
eral readjustment, and, finally, tt 
correspondence, while _ including 





frequent references to Thornton 
in connection with the changes, 


be- 
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came entirely constructive and on 
the sales manager’s own basis. 

HANDLING PRICE SUGGESTIONS 

What shall the sales manager 
write when the star salesman 
recommends an impossible price 
concession ? 

Out of a number of letters 
written to meet just this type of 
case I have selected one written 
by the youngest thoroughly suc- 
cessful sales executive of my ac- 
quaintance—a Philadelphia direc- 
tor of sales. Here it is: 

“Dear Harry: You can bet that 
I am mighty glad to find that you 
have your moments when the best 
of rules and the soundest of poli- 
cies bother you more than a saw- 
edged collar. 

“For that makes you seem a 
whole. lot more human. Several 
times in the last three years I’ve 
wanted to take the short-cut to 
landing a desirable account—meet- 
ing the other fellow’s prices, even 
when he has slashed his regular list. 

“But as I have looked over 


what’s happened to our competi- 


tors—some of whom, even as 
short a time ago as the War years, 
were larger than ourselves—I am 
simply afraid to adopt their tac- 
tics, even in a single instance. 

“Take the Peterson Manufactur- 
ing Company. They are having a 
struggle to meet their current 
obligations. The whole trouble is 
that they are selling at too close a 
price, and the reason that they are 
selling at too close a price is that 
they started making exceptions 
and couldn’t stop. 

“Of course, you saw by the 
trade papers this week that Dusen- 
bery and Johnson are going 
through a reorganization and that 
the old management has_ been 
thrown out. Because their com- 
petition has been right here in 
Philadelphia, I can tell you the 
whole story. When they wanted 
to get a new account or to hold an 
old one, they cut their price. 

“Let's give ourselves credit for 
having better control and greater 
restraint than either of these com- 
petitors, Let’s admit that we can 
take it or leave it alone,’ when it 
comes to price-cutting. That 
brings about another side of the 
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story. The other fellow is going 
to be guided by us. We are at the 
top of the heap, and the rest of the 
bunch must sell at lower prices 
than ours in order to get business. 
The instant we lower our prices 
they are going to come back with 
a further cut—and there’s no bot- 
tom when a panicky competitor 
starts a price war. 

“As it is, we are gradually add- 
ing all the good accounts, and on 
a price level that is a compliment 
to our sales force and to our mer- 
chandise. When we land an ac- 
count we don’t need to worry 
about the other fellow cutting 
prices. We get the account at 
higher prices than he charged. 

“So, such a juicy plum as Briggs 
and Briggs, of El Paso, must stay 
on the limb a little while longer, 
because we can’t afford to use 
price-cutting clippers to make it 
drop into our laps this minute. 

“Now, I know you are going to 
feel that we have failed to cash 
in on the mighty hard work you 
have put into this account. Don’t 
for a moment think I don’t appre- 
ciate that you must have per- 
formed a miracle to get that hard- 
boiled outfit (who have had a 
grudge against us since we 1e- 
fused to give them a special on 
Government business in 1918) into 
a state of mind where they will 
buy their order at any price. 

“But I am putting down a big 
bet that sooner or later—and I 
predict sooner—you are going to 
line them up on a basis that will 
let you look your customers in the 
eye and tell them that no one, any- 
where, in any circumstances, gets 
anything better than the prices you 
offer them.” 

No answer was received to this 
letter, but when the star salesman 
reached Philadelphia in a swing 
around the circle he laid before 
the sales manager’s pleased eyes 
an order from Briggs and Briggs. 
“T must have sold those birds a 
whole lot better than I thought,” 
was his comment, “for they came 
through with this order after I 
had their buyer on long distance. 
I knew that if I wrote you for a 
cut price, you’d turn it down and 
write me a letter that J could read 
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to them.” Perhaps this particular 
star salesman was not’ wholly 
frank in this statement, but, in 
any event, the letter did give him 
a new type of ammunition which 
caused the “enemy” to surrender. 

What do sales managers write 
their star salesmen when they cease 
to be stars for the moment and 
make a joke-book out of their 
routings ? Here is my own 
exhibit, which I am reproducing 
because it has served me well dur- 
ing the last dozen years: 

“Dear Oliver: Your alibi—the 
one that you were keeping up your 
sleeve in case I wrote you—is that 
the error of a clerk in Department 
No. 10 made you go back to Den- 
ver to straighten up that Claxton 
affair, and that you were too mad 
to wire in your change of plans. 

“While I am going to the mat 
with you when you hit the office 
for not giving that same clerk a 
white man’s chance to know what 
you meant in your wire for in- 
formation, the big point is that 
you were absent without leave. 

“Tf you were a cub salesman 
covering the tank towns, it is con- 
ceivable that you might be off 
your route for several weeks, and 
still not run the risk of any mate- 
rial money damage. 

“But because you are Oliver 
Davis, with the biggest accounts 
in the country for your own, you 
simply can’t be out of reach by 
wire or telephone twenty-four con- 

secutive hours without running the 
risk of costing us up into five 
figures. 

“Supposing you had been off 
your route when the Powell mat- 
ter broke? You know mighty well 
that the fact that we had you on 
the telephone that same evening 
enabled you to reach Los Angeles 
a full day before Barton, of Hall 
and Babcock, knew that the ac- 
count was wide open. You knew 
that that twenty-four hours en- 
abled you to land the biggest 
account west of Chicago—an ac- 
count that had been tied to Fred- 
ericks and Copeland since Hector 
was a pup. 

“Suppose you had been off your 
route when we wired you about the 
new garage heater? That would 
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have cost us a tidy sum, for we 
were all convinced that we had 
priced it correctly, and only your 
frantic and rapid reply held up the 
mailing of 18,000 trade announce- 
ments. 

“Suppose you had been off your 
route when your dad came down 
with typhoid. You know that Dr. 
Lewis gives your presence in Syra- 
cuse credit for turning the tide the 
right way when the crisis came. 

“Because you are such a mighty 
important man to us and to your 
family, you can’t take liberties 
with your route sheet. And even 
when you are the maddest, it is 
probable that the way to make a 
bad matter worse is to get out of 
touch with us for even a single 


day. 
“As always.” 
This letter, paying a deserved 
tribute to a mighty big man who 
makes mighty few mistakes has 
never failed me in a crisis. 





Louis W. Bleser Becomes Pub- 
lishers’ Representative 


Louis W. Bleser has been appointed 
Eastern advertising representative, with 
headquarters at New York, for the 
Masonic Outlook, New York, and the 
Radio Record, a trade paper, and the 
Ninth District Banker, both of Minne 
apolis. He was formerly with Libert 
and, more recently, had been with the 
New York office of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 





Schrafft Account for 


John W. Queen Agency 


The W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corpora 
tion, Boston, Mass., candy manuta 
turer, has appointed John W. Queen 
advertising agent, Boston, to direct !'s 
advertising. A newspaper campaign 
being planned. 


. Tel ” 
Appointed by “System 
Charlés J. Lennihan, Jr., has been 
appointed Eastern advertising manage! 
of System, Chicago. His headquarters 
will be at New York. : 
JT. R. Ostell has been made Wester 
advertising manager, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


Sunbeam Chemical Account 
for Sweeney & James 


The Sunbeam Chemical Compaty, 
Chicago, maker of ‘‘Rit,” has appoutee 
The Sweeney & James Company, Int. 
Cleveland advertising agency, to dirt 
its advertising account. 
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Yhe Bulletin Family Spends 
* — gmattheRate 386,000 
jy Per Day for Clothing” 


HE vast Fall and Winter expenditures 

of the Philadelphia market are espe- 
cially interesting to the advertiser who 
realizes that he can dominate this market 
through The Evening Bulletin. 


The reader confidence enjoyed by The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact 
that The Bulletin’s circulation is the larg- 
est in Philadelphia and one of the largest 
in the United States. 


The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of 
Philadelphia and makes it possible to reach 
this huge market of nearly three million 
people—third largest in America—through 
one newspaper at one cost. 


With a circulation of over half a mil- 
lion copies daily The Bulletin dominates 
Philadelphia. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


526,796 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Six Months Ending March 31, 1925 
(Copyright, 1925, Bulletin Company) 
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WEAR-EVER UTENSIL 


Whether selling tea, tea kettles o: 
tea gowns, the ultimate consumer ; 
the same Mrs. Jones-Brown, heroin: 
of a thousand advertising epics- 
family purchasing agent, whose offc: 
hours for next day’s buying plans star 
after dinner. 


Department Stores know how to sd 
to her—so do Specialty Shops ani 
food manufacturers. And for am 
household equipment advertising 
which is to produce a net profit i 
New York, well enough is not goo! 


enough to justify any departure fron 
mediums which sell best the merch 
dise women buy, whether it is gown 
grapefruit or griddles. 


Cooking utensils, for example: 





THE EVENING 
JOURNAL publishes 
more food, clothing, 
furniture and de- 
partment store ad- 
vertising than any 
other New York 
evening paper. 
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| the last four years the Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensils Co., through 
the Frank Presbrey Company, have 
been proving the value of newspaper 
advertising for “Wear-Ever” Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensils. 


Year after year, using evening 
papers, the same mediums which 
Department Stores and Women’s 
Wear Shops have proved most profit- 
able, over a million pieces of “Wear- 
Ever” Aluminum have been bought 
for the homes in this market. 


And since sales have increased each 
year it proves that the sales plan 
was correct and the choice of 
mediums wise. 


It is interesting to know that the 
Evening Journal carried more 
“Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil lineage than any other New 


York newspaper. a 








VENING JOURNAL 


merica— and at 3c a copy 
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Selling is 
“home-town stuff” 


One great industry spends millions of dol- 
lars each year in general advertising. Yet 
a recent survey showed that less than 5% 
of the dealer’s customers ask for this in- 
dustry’s products by name. 


Why? Because the actual, over-the-counter 
sale is home-town stuff, a transaction be- 
tween neighbor and neighbor. The dealer’s 
local standing carries more weight than the 
industry’s national prestige. 


Profitable merchandising centres around the 
dealer. National advertising is paid for 
by home-town sales. 


You'll be interested in what we 
can tell you about this phase 
of merchandising. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK | 




















How the Postal Rate Increase Is 
Affecting Business 


Mailing Lists Cut Down; Parcel Post Service Charge Criticized as Being 
Unfair Burden 


McCray REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
Editor of Priwters’ Ink: 

There seems to be considerable pub- 
licity being given in the press on the 
decrease of postage receipts due to the 
recent increase in postage rates. 

Have you any information from users 
of direct mail that they have decreased 
their mailing because of the increase in 
third class matter? We shall appreciate 
it if you will pass on to us any informa- 
tion you may have along this line. 

You may be interested to know that 
in our case we have decreased our 
mailing schedule, because of the in- 
creased postage, 26 per cent. This 
however, does not decrease the mailing 
as compared with a year ago. Our 
total postage would still be about 15 per 
cent greater than it was a year ago. 

McCray REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
. J. REHWINKEL, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE business interests of the 
country, with the exception of 


the larger retail mail-order houses 
such as Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany and Montgomery Ward & 
Company, seem to be practically 
united in the assertion that the new 
postal rates which were put into 
effect as an emergency measure to 
provide more pay for the mail 
carriers are proving very burden- 
some and detrimental. Jobbers 
and manufacturers who are send- 
ing out moderate-size or small 
catalogues feel the new rates quite 
keenly, being obliged to pay, in 
round figures, 50 per cent more 
postage. Retailers and _ others 
using mailing cards have to pay 
twice as much for postage as they 
did previously. The larger mail- 
order houses, with their four- 
pound catalogues, enjoy preferen- 
tial rates through being able to 
send out the catalogues at parcel 
post zone figures. This advantage 
more than offsets the increase such 
concerns have to pay on their 
smaller mailing pieces, so they 
are satisfied to let well enough 
alone. 

With most other firms using 
direct mail to any extent, however, 
the case is considerably different. 
Take, for example, houses such as 


the John V. Farwell Company, of 
Chicago, a large wholesale dry- 
goods firm. Farwell has dis- 
continued the use of all postcards 
and mailing cards, now using only 
the Government one-cent postal 
cards. The company declares the 
postal cards are not nearly so 
forceful an advertising medium, 
but cannot see its way clear to 
spend two cents postage on the 
other kind. The parcel post ser- 
vice charge on each catalogue 
weighing over eight ounces has 
caused the company to discontinue 
a number of its smaller catalogues 
and to lessen the distribution of the 
larger ones so as to keep within 
its appropriation. Furthermore, 
Farwell has had to make some 
troublesome rearrangements in its 
printing plans. 

Last year, the firm issued a six- 
teen-page catalogue, 12 x 18, saddle 
stitch, folded in size 9 x 12 and 
mailed in a 91%4 x 12% envelope. 
The postage, then, was two cents 
at the rate of two ounces for one 
cent. Under the new rate (1% 
cents for each two ounces for cata- 
logues of less than twenty-four 
pages, or less than eight ounces) 
the postage is three cents. To 
avoid paying this, Farwell took 
the same size sheet of paper 
(38 x 50) and made a 32-page 
catalogue, size 9 x 12. This is 
now being mailed for two cents 
through the difference in folding. 
No extra revenue for the Post 
Office department accrues, but the 
firm is put to a great deal of 
extra trouble in preparing the 
book. 

The Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany, which is one of the more 
important of the smaller mail- 
order firms—small, that is, in com- 
parison with houses such as Sears 
and Ward—tells us that its postage 
bill under the new law is at least 
$120,000 a year higher than before. 
The two cents service charge on 
parcel post imposes an additional 
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expense of fully $60,000 a year on 
merchandise sent to its customers. 

There is another additional cost 
of about $60,000 in mailing the 
catalogue. The firm declares its 
small margin of profit will not 
permit it to absorb the extra post- 
age charge, and to come out even 
it has cut 400,000 names from its 
normal catalogue mailing of 
3,000,000 a year. 

Another effect of the increased 
rates has been to cause the Chicago 
Mail Order Company to cut down 
on what it calls inquiry circulation, 
meaning catalogue inquiries re- 
ceived from farm-paper advertis- 
ing. Normally, 500,000 catalogues 
are distributed each year to new 
names secured in this way. But 
now the firm desires only 300,000 
new names and accordingly has 
reduced its advertising space in 
various mediums to half-pages, in 
place of full pages. 

A similar story is told by Wal- 
ter Field & Company, Chicago 
mail-order clothing dealers. Walter 
Oberfelder, president of that firm, 
has figured the increase down to a 
matter of odd dollars, based on 
his present volume of business. If 
the firm gets this year the same 
amount of business it got last 
year, it will have to pay exactly 
$94,469 more postage. It will cost 
customers of the firm $28,919 
more to send money in payment 
for merchandise. (This is a 
C. O. D. house.) As a part of its 
effort to lessen the tax and avoid 
increasing the price of its mer- 
chandise, the firm has eliminated 
all trial mailings this fall. 

The Chicago Mercantile Com- 
pany, millinery manufacturer, has 
been in the habit of sending out 
three mailings a week to a list of 
40,000 names. The frequent mail- 
ings were advisable since the style 
element is such an important fac- 
tor in the merchandise. On ac- 
count of the increased rates, it has 
cut its list to 20,000 and has con- 
solidated its mailings so as to 
send out two where it formerly 
used three. It finds that it now 
costs as much for two mailings on 
standard letterhead size of paper 
as it did last year for three. 

The Austin-Western Road Ma- 
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chinery Company, of Chicago, 
mails 100,000 catalogues, sixteen 
pages, 9 x 12, weighing fifteen 
ounces each. It has not seen the 
way clear to reduce its mailing 
inasmuch as it depends upon the 
catalogue as a means of bringing 
in prospects, but it has to pay 

2,000 more postage than last year, 


LARGER CATALOGUES 


In place of sixteen pages for its 
monthly house-organ, the Beards- 
lee Chandelier Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, now uses 
twenty-four pages. It has reduced 
the size of the book and increased 
the number of pages, using prac- 
tically the same quantity of paper. 
The new book is held to be much 
less desirable from an advertising 
standpoint but under the queer 
workings of the law it gets into 
the mails at less expense than the 
smaller number of pages. The 
sixteen-page catalogue costs 1% 
cents to mail, while the twenty- 
four-page one goes for one cent. 

M. B. Skinner & Company, 
manufacturer of steam specialties, 
Chicago, has changed its cata- 
logue in the same proportions. 

The wholesale produce firm of 
Peter Fox Sons Company, of 
Chicago, has cut the volume of its 
circular matter in two and has 
dropped thousands of names from 
its mailing list. 

The workings of the new law 
have caused Frank B. Jennings & 
Company, mail-order firm of Day- 
ton, Ohio, to change its entire 
distribution plan. Previously, the 
firm got its business through in- 
quiries handled under the third- 
class rate. The sales were made 
direct to the consumer, the com- 
pany’s sales agent accepting a de- 
posit at the time of taking the 
order, shipment later being made 
to the purchaser C. O. D. for the 
balance of the purchase price. A 
change now has been made to fe- 
duce the use of the mails to 4 
minimum. Sales now will be 
handled through the companys 
branch offices, the goods being 
shipped to them in bulk and dis 
tributed through the sales agent or 
delivery men. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
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| There’s a vast difference 
» 
g j 
; 
-[ «4 « «© between readers | 
y i 
, Every purchaser of a newspaper 
counts one in the circulation state- i 
ment. Every person counts one in ) 
Ss the census. antitatively there is no | 
4 distinction. alitatively the differ- 
8 ence may be vast. 
r * * & & & : 
ed J i hurried, strap-hanging, head- 
c- line-reading, “street” buyer 
if. counts just as much on the circulation HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, TI 
ch statement as the leisurely, thorough D ABE MARTIN | 
ig home reader who enjoys his evening 
er paper and reads it thoroughly. For 
to the advertiser, one is merely an un- 
he developed prospect while the other 
he is actively and alertly receptive to 
y, a selling message. 
y- The Indianapolis News is proud of 
nt. the fact that although it has the 
ly, largest total circulation it has the 
és, smallest street sale of any Indian- 
ta- apolis newspaper, and that it is daily 
. delivered into more Indianapolis 
ol homes than both other Indianapolis 
of daily papers together. To an adver- 
its tiser both facts are vital. Home 
1as readers are the best readers, the 
om most interested readers, the most 
responsive readers, potentially and 
aw d actually. 
& The Indianapolis News is essentially e ? 
ay a family newspaper, edited and built anh mete 
ure for the home reader—interesting, in- perennially appeal- 
the structive and indispensable to the pr tensa _— 
‘4 whole family group. It not only has genius of Kin Hub- 
rd- a more profound influence in the bard, of the regular 
ade homes where it is delivered, but it is ee ee 
rd delivered into more homes. why The News is 
. welcomed i re 
the ho ren yy ‘oar 
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INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


“7 Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 
the Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 


110 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK The Tower Building, CHICAGO 
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situation is that holiday and greet- 
ing cards have been severely af- 
fected. The American Colortype 
Company, of Chicago, says it 
formerly did a large business in 
producing such cards, but that now 
the demand for them has fallen off 
to next to nothing. Here is 
one place, at least, where the new 
law will bring about a consider- 
able loss in pestage revenue to the 
Government. 

Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, secre- 
tary of the Advertising Specialty 
Association, tells us she has a 
“mass of testimony” from mem- 
bers of that association, detailing 
the burdens the new law places 
upon both the selling and ship- 
ment of merchandise by mail. 
There is a universal tendency to 
cut corners and reduce mailings 
so as to keep within appropria- 
tions. 

The conditions in Chicago, the 
country’s mail-order headquarters, 
are declared to be fairly indicative 
of those in general. The state- 
ments therefore can speak for 
themselves. 

The retailer, both large and 
small, is finding the 1%-cent rate 
on private postcards or mailing 
cards to be very burdensome. 

Fred Mann, Devils Lake, North 
Dakota, who does a business of 
around $800,000 annually in a 
town of 5,000 population, has been 
mailing as many as 100,000 cards a 
year announcing weekly sales 
events. In place of the $1,000 it 
formerly cost him for postage he 
now has to pay $1,500. 

In Iowa, there is a small retailer 
who mails 1,000 store news bulle- 
tins each month to a list of farm- 
ers. His yearly postage bill was 
$120. Now it is $180. 

These are the bare facts. They 
need no dressing up.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Northwest Apple Growers 
Plan Fall Campaign 


Skookum apples will be nationally 
advertised this fall in a campaign being 
sponsored by the Skookum Packers As- 
sociation and the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange, both of Wenatchee. Wash. 
The advertising will be planned by the 
Seattle office of The Izzard Company, 
advertising agency. 


Succeeds F. K. Dolbeer as 
Head of Victor Sales 


Roy A. Forbes, who has been in 
charge of the talking machine depart 
ment of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
has become manager of sales and mer. 
chandising of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, Camden, N. J. He 
succeeds Frank K. Dolbeer, who had 
been associated with the company in 
this capacity for the last two years, 
Before joining John Wanamaker, Mr. 
Forbes was with McCreery & Company, 
New York. in charge ‘of the talking 
machine division. 


Guaranty Company Advances 
A. W. Tweedy 


A. W. Tweedy, assistant vice-presi- 
dent at the Chicago office of the Guar- 
anty Company, New York, has been 
placed in charge of the Chicago office. 
He succeeds Arthur G. Cable, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Tweedy has been 
with the Guaranty Company for six 
years. He was formerly district sales 
manager and manager of the city sales 
force of the New York office. 


Dakota Maid Flour Account 


for Minneapolis Agency 

The State Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, N. D., owned and operated by 
the State of North Dakota, has placed 
its advertising account with the Jordan 
Advertising Service, Minneapolis. 
Newspaper and direct advertising will 
be used in the principal cities and 
towns of the Northwest in the market- 
ing of Dakota Maid flour, a product 
of the State mill. 





Spearmint Tooth Paste to Be 
Advertised in New Campaign 


The Wrigley Pharmaceutical Com. 
pany, Atlantic City, N. J., is plannine 
a national campaign on Spearmint tooth 
paste. The camnaign, which will start 
in September, calls for the use of full- 
page space in magazines. The J. H. 
Cross Company, Inc., Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency, will direct this advertising. 


J. H. Clayton with 
Norman T. A. Munder 


John H. Clayton has become asso 
ciated with Norman T. A. Munder, 
Baltimore, in charge of direct mail 
service development work. He has just 
resigned a similar position with Beals 

Morrison, Oklahoma City. Before 
that he was associated for several years 
with Buckley, Dement & Company, 
Chicago. 


“Coast Banker” Appoints 
E. M. Greenwood 


E. M. Greenwood, who has been @ 
representative of the Coast Banker, San 
Francisco, has been appointed assistant 
business manager with headquarters a 
Seattle. 
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The Gibraltar Luggage Company 
present quality travelling kit in their 
Fifth Avenue window and accent the 


luxury of Oshkosh Trunks with a 
Vanity Fair display card. 
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Old Subscriber 
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@ Recently there died in the city of 
Baltimore a gentleman who, when 
writing to The Sunpapers, might 
legitimately sign himself ‘Old 
Subscriber.”’ 


@ He died at the age of 80 after hay- 
ing for fifty years contributed to the 
letter columns of The Sun—protest- 
ing against militarism, Comstockery, 
prohibition and all the thousand and 
| one political, religious and education- 
| al fads to which, in a half century, 
| this naive and little protesting coun- 
try has fallen prey. 


| @ His name was Francis B. Livesey; 
| and, until his father’s death at 103, 
| three years ago, he was associated 
with his father in the real estate 
business in Baltimore. 


@ That was his business; but his avo- 
cation and his joy was letter-writing, 
something over 20,000 letters to a 
long succession of ‘‘dear editors.” 
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In Memoriam 


@ And yet he had been brought up a 
Quaker. 


(His style, as might be expected, 
was, by turns, vitriolic, sarcastic, 
suave and good-humored but always 
even-tempered. 


(The many old subscribers, like 
Mr. Livesey, whose letters are print- 
ed in The Sun help to make The 
Sunpapers what they are—a public 
forum as well as a market place. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 247,320 
Sunday - - - 182,031 


A Gain of 3,587 Daily and 4,527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
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JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


——. 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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In those middle and 
better class sections of 
Indianapolis where 
there is buying power 
the daily Star has prac- 
tically 100% coverage. 
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An Inside View of the Farm 
Outlook 


What the National Advertiser Should Expect from Improving Conditions 
in the Farm Field 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 

HE farmer is a better customer 
Tir many kinds of manufac- 
tured goods than he has been for 
five years. He is also a more 
discriminating customer. Hard 
times and bitter experiences have 
cured him of some of his old, un- 
profitable buying habits, and ad- 
versity has armed him against 
high-pressure selling methods. He 
is more difficult to sell than he was 
the last time he had surplus money 
to spend because he is buying much 
more intelligently; but he offers 
an unusual opportunity to manu- 
facturers who are considerate of 
his industrial problems and finan- 
cial prospects. 

During the last few months, a 
great deal has been said and writ- 
ten regarding the improved status 
of the farmer. As a result, to 
judge from the number of in- 
quiries and requests for informa- 
tion from manufacturers to the 
various organizations of the Agri- 
cultural Department, many con- 
cerns that withdrew from the farm 
market back in 1920 and 1921 are 
planning to re-enter the field, and 
numerous other manufacturers, 
who never have specialized in the 
farm market, are preparing to 
secure their share of the farmer’s 
business. 

The figures and estimates on 
which were based the recent re- 
ports regarding the improvement 
of the farm industry have just 
been published, and they support 
most of the prediction. The most 
significant items are those which 
set forth the facts and estimates 
regarding farm incomes, since in- 
come is the best indicator of pur- 
chasing power. These figures, as 
they relate to the farmer, are par- 
ticularly reassuring. 

There is no doubt that these 
figures are worthy of the study of 
every manufacturer who is selling, 
or plans to sell, the farmer. They 


are the most dependable available 
indicators of the farmer’s capacity 
to buy what he needs and wants. 
They are published in the July 
supplement of “Crops and Mar- 
kets,” volume 2, supplement 7, 
issued by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Any successful utilization of the 
estimates must take into considera- 
tion several other vital factors of 
the industry. For instance, manu- 
facturers returning to the farm 
field will find that their experi- 
ences during 1919 and 1920 are 
now quite worthless as a guide to 
successful merchandising. During 
the farmers’ last era of prosperity, 
they were the victims of high- 
pressure salesmanship to such an 
extent that they have not as yet 
entirely recovered. In countless 
numbers, they were sold expensive 
tractors, when the horses and 
mules they already owned could 
do the work more cheaply. 
Thousands of them were induced 
to buy expensive automobiles when 
the purchase of flivvers only was 
warranted. And it was the same 
with implements, many materials, 
and a great amount of farm equip- 
ment. 


FARMERS WILL NOT ERR AGAIN 


Purchases of the kind 
stantially contributed to the 
disastrous reaction of 1921. But 
doubtless such a contribution of 
over-selling and high-pressure 
methods never can occur again. 
Since 1921, the Federal and State 
governments have made astonish- 
ing headway in the development of 
measures that will prevent the 
loading up of farmers with useless 
and unnecessary manufactured 
products, regardless of the degree 
of prosperity of the farming in- 
dustry. 

Due to the success of the edu- 
cational program of the Co- 
operative Extension Service, many 
thousands of farmers now seek the 
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advice of county agents, extension 
or experimental farm workers, or 
the authorities of the State agri- 
cultural colleges before they pur- 
chase anything in the way of 
farm implements or equipment. 
Thousands of others, with their 
families, are guided in the pur- 
chase of nearly everything they 
use by the reports and information 
furnished by the various bureaus 
of the Agricultural Department. 
Adversity, and the strenuous 
effort of the department and the 
agricultural colleges, have taught 
the farmer a wholesome respect 
for the value and practicability of 
scientific information regarding 
his work and the economic aspects 
of his living. 

During the last year or so, there 
have been several instances of 
failure on the part of manufac- 
turers in their selling campaigns, 
because they ignored the influence 
of the educational program in the 
farm field. These manufacturers 
have discovered that no amount of 
effort can produce sales in profit- 
able volume, when their selling and 
advertising appeals to the farmer 
are in opposition to the results 
proved and illustrated by the 
demonstrations of the Govern- 
mental agencies. These failures 
strongly indicate the necessity of a 
careful study of, and conformity 
with, the educational work of the 
Federal and State governments if 
present and future merchandising 
campaigns in the farm field are 
to be successful. 


FALSE IDEAS ABOUT FARMERS 


Another important factor is a 
correct comprehension of the 
standards of the farm field. That 
erroneous impressions as to the 
farmer’s likes and dislikes are 
widespread, was emphasized the 
other day by O. C. Stine, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
during a discussion of the latest 
estimates of farm incomes. The 
estimates were made under Mr. 
Stine’s supervision. For many 
years, he has been identified with 
the work of investigating the 
economics of the farming industry. 

“In the demand for necessities,” 
he explained, “and the tools and 
materials of his trade, the farmer 


offers a_ definite and highly. 
specialized market. But when the 
farmer has supplied his actual 
need, and when his income pro- 
vides a surplus above his purchase 
of necessities, he will want the 
same luxuries, and for very much 
the same reasons, that the city man 
buys. This was not always the 
case and is, I think, one of the 
results of the various educational 
factors. 

“Tt is essential, therefore, for the 
manufacturer of anything that the 
farmer considers a_ necessity to 
merchandise his product according 
to the definite and peculiar demands 
of the farm market, and there js 
no doubt that the degree of his 
success will depend on how well 
his goods and advertising conform 
to the economic needs of. the 
farmer. It will be to the advantage 
of such a manufacturer to study 
continually all of the changing 
aspects of the farming industry, 
and, in his selling and advertising 
effort, to take advantage of all of 
the phases of the vast program 
which is placing the industry on an 
economic business basis. 

“The manufacturer of luxuries 
has a much simpler merchandising 
task in the farm market. He can, 
most assuredly, take advantage of 
the educational work by using ad- 
vertising appeals that are especially 
attractive to the farmer and his 
family; but, in the main, he will 
find his goods selling in the farm- 
ing areas for the same reasons that 
they sell in the cities. 

“There is now an opportunity, 
which. promises to continue for 
some time, for the merchandising 
in the farm markets of better 
grades of necessities and many 
products which may be considered 
in the nature of luxuries. The 
most significant indicators of this 
income figures for the 
fyear which ended June Jl, 
The year was decidedly the 
st since 1920, and while the re- 
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estimates indicate that the averagt 
farmer is not entirely limited to 
the purchase of necessities. 

“In 1919-20, the estimate of the 
distribution of gross income of 
farm operators showed an averagt 
net cash income available for lw- 
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OF HARPER’S BAZAR 
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HARPER’S BAZAR IS TO PUBLISH 
ITS EIGHTH TRADE SUPPLEMENT 


It Carries Advertising of the Finest Merchandise 
“Direétly to the “Bes Stores 


Of particular interest to all manu- 
facturers of fine merchandise sold 
through department stores and spe- 
cialty shops is this Trade Service 
Supplement of Harper’s Bazar. 

It is published twice a year in 
conjunction with the April and 
October issues of Harper’s Bazar. 

All advertising of fashion-element 
merchandise which appears in these 
issues is reproduced, without extra 
cost to the advertiser, in the Trade 
—. 

ecause of the large amount of 
Toilet Goods advertising, this one 
classification is published in a sepa- 
rate supplement. ‘ 

The list of buyers and store exec- 
utives to which the Trade Supple- 
ment is sent may well be termed 
“hand picked.” For fully nine- 
tenths of them have been secured 
through the personal visits of repre- 
Sentatives of the Trade Service. 
The others have written in asking 
to be placed on the list. No buyer 





or store executive receives the Sup- 
plement who hasn’t asked for it. 


With each new edition of the 
Supplement, Harper’s Bazar has had 
to print a greater number. The first 
issue went to some five thousand 
names; the new one will go to a 
little less than nine thousand. These 
are the important buyers and execu- 
tives in duende the leading de- 
partment stores and specialty shops 
throughout the country. 


It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that this trade value is just so 
much added value the advertiser 
receives from his advertising in 
Harper’s Bazar itself. Nevertheless, 
there is little wonder that it is of 
very direct interest to the manufac- 
turer who sells his product through 
these stores. 

Copy for the October Harper’s 
Bazar and the Trade Supplement 
should be sent in immediately. 
First forms close August 25th. 
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of $5,294, and this figure explains, 
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1924-25. The increase in the 


ing expenses and other re xine per cent for the fiscal year of 


why the farmer was such a ready 


customer at that time. The next 
year the available income had 
dropped to $1,997, and _ the 
farmer’s buying power was re- 
duced accordingly. 

“The following year, that of 
1921-22, brought the farm operator 
an average income for living ex- 
penses of only $1,370. During 
1923-24, the average income im- 
proved considerably, reaching 
$2,565, a point that would indicate 
a materially-increased purchasing 
power if it were not for the fact 
that practically all of the increase 
was used to reduce and pay the 
interest on indebtedness. For the 
fiscal year just ended, the figures 
show that the average living ex- 
pense income was $3,291, a figure 
that apparently assures the best 
opportunity for the merchandising 
of many products in the farm field 
since 1920. 

“Other interesting figures are 
those on the reward for labor and 
management contributed by opera- 
tors and their families, after 
deducting an allowance for interest 
on capital. In 1919-20, this item 
reached a total of $947 per 
operator and family. The next 
year, this income fell to $401, and 
the indications are that it was the 
reward of considerably more labor 
than was the amount of the 
previous year. In 1921-22, there 
was a further decrease to $294. 
The next year the figure was $471, 
and in 1923-24, it reached $531. 
For the last fiscal year, the reward 
for labor and management con- 
tributed by the average operator 
and his family was $649, and the 
figure, with the improvement 
shown during the two previous 
years, indicates real progress 
toward recovery. 

“These indications are _ still 
further confirmed by an analysis 
of expenditures and receipts for 
the agricultural industry as a 
whole. The net income available 
for all capital employed and for 
paying farmers for managing the 
industry, increased from $1,992,- 
000,000 to $2,712,000,000, represent- 
ing a change in rate of return 
from 3.3 per cent in 1923-24, to 


average net income has already 
been mentioned, and, allowing the 
operator and his family a wage 
equivalent to that of hired labor. 
after paying all expenses including 
interest on borrowed capital the 
returns represent rates earned on 
the average farmer’s own capital 
investment and management of 15 
per cent in 1923-24, and 3.6 per 
cent in 1924-25. 

“Another thing that should te 
taken into account by manufac. 
turers is that the improvement in 
income from agricultural produc. 
tion during the last year is due 
almost entirely to the higher grain 
and meat animal prices, particu- 
larly wheat and hogs. And it 
should be remembered that there 
are sections of the country that are 
exceptions to the general state- 
ments of conditions. In every in- 
stance, the manufacturer should 
consider all of the estimates on 
income for last year in relation to 
the farm demand for his product, 
and then, from a study of crop 
conditions and forecasts, select the 
farm areas that are most 
promising. 

“All of our conclusions from 
last year’s figures would be of 
little value to the merchandiser in 
planning his campaigns for next 
fall and winter if we had nothin 
to indicate future farm conditions 
And so far, the forecasts of th 
Agricultural Department indicate 
that the present fiscal year will be 
at least as good as last year. 


A CROP FORECAST 


“The outlook for the cotton crop 
is fairly good, about as good 4 
that of last year. For beef and 
hogs, fhe demand is better than tt 
was last year, and prices are better 
While the income from sheep may 
not be quite as large as it was las 
year, it will be good. 

“The indications are that th 
wheat crop will be short; but 
prices are promising, although the 
income from the crop will prob 
ably not be as large as that of last 
year. A lower price for com 
should be offset in part at least by 
a larger volume to sell than 

(Continued on page 4!) 
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How Do Successful 
Manufacturers Sell 
tothe Power Market? 


ONSIDER the equipment inventories of the 

important power plants. You will find an 
astonishing repetition in the lists of manufacturers 
who get the business. There must be a reason 
for this. 


N each case the sales program to be successful 

must be complete and yet specially adapted to 
the manufacturer’s product and market. Engi- 
neers, salesmen, jobbers, agents and advertising 
in its many forms may be employed in whole or in 
part. No two sales plans are just alike. 


N one important factor, however, there is a con- 
sensus of opinion. All of the successful manu- 
facturers believe in strong publication advertising. 
Most of them use POWER as the backbone of 
their publication advertising. 


XPERIENCE and observation point to the 

importance of fitting your sales plan to your 
special marketing problem and to the use of publi- 
cation advertising, especially in POWER. 





POWER 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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ECAUSE it paid them, adver- 

tisers bought 8,937,325 agate 
lines of display advertising in 
The Chicago Daily News in the 
first seven months of 1925, the 
greatest amount of space they 
ever bought in any Chicago daily 
newspaper in any similar period 
of any year. 


These 8,937,325 agate lines of 
display advertising, 1,748,086 
lines more than were carried by 
its nearest competitor—a morn- 
ing newspaper—are conclusive 
evidence of the increasing value 
of Chicago Daily News advertis- 
ing to the advertisers of America. 
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How the Advertisers of America 
Promote Business in the 


Chicago Market 


Chicago is not IN a market—it IS a market—one of the 
largest, richest and most compact in the world. Within a 
radius of the 40 miles having the “loop” as its center, are 
more than 700,000 families; more than 4,000,000 prosperous 
consumers of all forms of merchandise. 

To reach and sell these consumers, as successful advertisers 
have learned by experience, is a simple, effective and eco- 
nomical process. It consists in placing advertising messages 
in the medium that enjoys the reader interest and reader con- 
fidence of the great majority of worth-while, financially com- 
petent families in this community. 

That medium is indubitably The Chicago Daily News, 
whose leadership among Chicago daily newspapers is again 
emphasized by the facts and figures of the first seven months 
of 1925, repeating with accumulative force the verdict of many 
years. 

Here are the figures supplied by the Advertising Record Co., 
an independent audit service maintained by all the Chicago 
newspapers : 





Total display advertising printed in all Chicago daily 
newspapers from January 1 to July 31, 1925. 


Agate Lines —— 

| The Daily News - - - - - - - - 8,937,325 8,937,325 

The Daily Tribune - - - - - - 7,189,239 7,189,239 
The American - - - - - - - - - 6,258,596 
The Poste eee ec ee eee 2,899,072 
The Daily Herald-Examiner - - 2,706,168 
The Journal- --------- 2,446,944 

The Daily News’ excess over 

the next highest score - - - - - - - - 1,748,086 


From this it is apparent that advertisers familiar with the 
Chicago market continue to place their advertising in the con- 
firmed assurance that its most effective selling newspaper 
medium is 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Publishes the only 
Gravure section in 
the “Heart of Amer- 


Full of pictures—lo- 
cal, national, foreign 
—every advertise- 
ment on a news page, 
practically full posi- 
tion. 


Read every Sunday 
by every member of 
the family. Over half 
million in all, because 
of its quality appeal. 


To advertisers this 
means results. 


For rates address 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
New York Chicago Kansas City 

Detroit San Francisco 
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year, and there is not much change 
indicated in the volume of income 
from that crop. The prospects 
for the dairy industry are good. 

‘From a standpoint of income 
and profits, this year should be as 
good as last year for the farmer 
generally, and better in some parts 
of the country. And this means 
that the coming fall and winter 
will offer the manufacturer the 
best opportunity he has had in the 
farm field for five years. 

“But every manufacturer who is 
not entirely familiar with condi- 
tions should realize that success in 
the field demands better selling 
methods than were general five 
years ago. The situation calls for 
intelligent and continuous mer- 
chandising effort. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to indicate that the 
farm field can be used for a dump- 
ing ground, or that farmers can 
be induced to purchase equipment 
or implements that do not contrib- 
ute to their economic advancement. 

“The decrease in farm popula- 
tion has a tendency to increase the 
income of the individual farm 
family. At the same time, no 
other industry is advancing so 
rapidly in the adoption of modern 
and scientific practices and methods. 
The standard of living on the 
farms has improved immeasurably 
during the last ten years. Graduate 
students by the thousand are re- 
turning to the farms every year 


from the agricultural colleges, and_ 


they are bringing to the industry a 
vastly better knowledge of the 
business of farming. The fact is 
that the farmer is buying more in- 
telligently than ever before. 

_“Even a casual study of condi- 
tions will show the great need of 
selling methods which anticipate 
the development of the economic 
needs of the farmer. If the manu- 
facturer is selling farm necessities, 
[ believe the time has come when 
he will find it impossible to sell his 
goods successfully without con- 
forming to the economic program 
that is being firmly and widely es- 
tablished in the farming industry.” 


Merrill Boyce has joined the Winter 

Advertising Agency, Des Moines, Iowa. 

co. formerly with the Des Moines 
er. 
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Rules Parker Pen Colors Not a 
Trade-Mark Right 


In the United States District Court, 
of the Southern District of New York, 
an action in equity brought by the 
Parker Pen Company to restrain the 
Eclipse Pen Company from _ infringe- 
ment of the Parker trade-mark and 
unfair competition, was decided in 
favor of the Eclipse Pen Company. 
The principal point involved was the 
use of the colors red and _ black 
on the pens of the Eclipse company. 
Parker claimed it had the exclusive 
right to the use of these colors on 
fountain pens, having made and sold 
pens with red barrels and black ends 
for over four years, while the Eclipse 
company submitted evidence to show 
it had made red and black pens prior 
to 1916. 

“There is some evidence in the rec- 
ord,” Judge Winslow said in his 
opinion, “of possible confusion in the 
mind of a purchaser as to the two 
pens, or possible confusion between the 
plaintiff’s pens and other pens, but 
I do not think the evidence sufficient 
to warrant the conclusion that this con- 
fusion has been brought home to this 
defendant by his unlawful imitation. 
The evidence, in substance, is merely 
to the effect that pens other than the 
defendant’s and possibly defendant’s, 
have been aed with the plaintiff's. 
There is abundant evidence, however, 
before the Court, that many manufac- 
turers have used the color combination 
of red and black in the manufacture 
of fountain pens prior to the use by 
the plaintiff.” 


M. W. Hall Advanced by 
Buffalo Agency 


Melvin W. Hall has been made direc- 
tor of the research department of the 
E. P. Remington Advertising Agency, 
Buffalo, N. Y. He was formerly pro- 
duction manager and is succeeded in 
that position by Henry L. Barber. 


Mineral Water Account for 
Miller, Black & Vanderbilt 


The advertising account of Farris, 
a_natural mineral water imported from 
Norway, by B. Westergaard & Company, 
New York, has been placed with Mil- 
ler, Black & Vanderbilt, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


E. H. Cluett Buys Radio Pack 

E. H.  Cluett, vice-president of 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Troy, New 
York, has acquired control of the Radio 
Pack Company, New York. John 
Cluett, Mr. Cluett’s son has been elected 
president of the new concern. 


Joins Kelvinator Corporation 

H. Troutwine has been made sales 
promotion manager of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit. He was formerly 
with the General Piston Ring Company, 
Tipton, Ind. 
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Death of O. J. Gude 


O J. GUDE, founder and for- 
* mer president of the O. J. 
Gude Company, New York, died 
on August 14, at Bad Nauheim, 
Germany, where he had _ been 
undergoing treatment. He was a 


pioneer in the field of outdoor ad- 
vertising, especially in the develop- 


0. J. GUDE 


ment of electric bulletins. Because 
of his early activities in the erec- 
tion of electric advertising signs 
along New York’s Broadway, Mr. 
Gude was frequently referred to 
as the “father” of the Great White 
Way. 

Starting in the advertising busi- 
ness in 1879 at the age of seven- 
teen, Mr. Gude was given, four 
years later, the management of the 
advertising department of Pyle’s 
Pearline. In 1889, he started in 
business for himself as an agent 
for outdoor advertising. Early in 
his career, he directed a $500,000 
outdoor campaign on Force, fea- 
turing the famous trade character, 
Sunny Jim. The first spectacular 
sign erected by him was at the 
corner of 23d Street and Broad- 
way about thirty years ago. This 
sign advertised the Heinz 57 


INK Aug. 20, 1925 
varieties. Other prominent signs 
included the Corticelli kittens 
Heatherbloom petticoat and the 
Wrigley sign. 

Mr. Gude was very active in the 
creation and development of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, carrying an invitation 
of that association to British ad- 
vertising interests and was instru- 
mental in making this an _ inter- 
national movement. 

In an article which Mr. Gude 
prepared for Printers’ INK some 
years ago, he outlined the part 
which advertising has played in 
business achievement. At that 
time he said: 

“Advertising, while not the 
creator of things themselves, is the 
great quickener and developer— 
the message bearer that tells of 
the things that are good and use- 
ful and needful—but is only tri- 
umphant when the things told 
about have the fundamentals of 
self-growth. 

“Advertising has wonderfully 
aided and augmented the commer- 
cial development of this and other 
countries; and this development 
by creating a mutuality of interest, 
has brought the people of different 
nations closer together, and has 
done more for ‘peace on earth and 
good-will to men’ than the state- 
craft of all the centuries past.” 

H. J. Mahin, of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, 
who was long associated with Mr. 
Gude, tells of his abilities as a 
salesman in the following: 

In the early days of the O. J. Gude 
Company, when business would be slack, 
he would plan a trip and shortly after 
orders began to pile in from people upon 
whom he called. e was one of th 
first men in the outdoor advertising busi- 
ness to appreciate the value of copy and 
design and always maintained a big de 
partment for that purpose in 
business. 

He retired from active business 
in 1918 when he was succeeded to 
the presidency of the O. J. Gude 
Company by Kerwin H. Fulton, 
who is now president of the Ger- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany, which took over the Gude 
company. 

For the last two years Mr. Gude 
had lived in the Southern part of 
France. 
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Why 
Candie Power? 


OLUME of light is still measured 
by “candle power” though the 


be ee 

a Nv & - 

RVG memory of living man runneth 
os not back to the time when candles 


Avy 


were used for illumination. 


Value of circulation is still measured by 
“buying power” though every one knows 
that social and financial readjustments since 
the war have made this term obsolete and that 
now should be substituted “buying desire.” 


Today nearly every home 
can afford to buy three- 
fourths of everything ad- 
vertised in the magazines. 
This means a greatly 
enlarged market, one that 
cannot be covered 
thoroughly unless TRUE 
STORY is added to any 
list of magazines which 
now carry your advertising. 


Through other magazines 
you may be reaching 
19,000,000 homes—but 
unless you add ‘*The 
Necessary Two Million” 
you will not cover your 


market the way it should 
be covered. 


The small amount of 
duplication with other 
magazines, which is the 
distinguishing mark of 
TRUE STORY, is a 
guarantee that through 
this magazine you uncover 
a new strata of customers 
and add two million po- 
tential customers to your 


list. 


That is why we call TRUE 
STORY “The Necessary 
Two Million.” 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two Million” 














“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 




















National Better Business Bureau 


Gets Under Way 


With Lou E. Holland as President, New Organization Takes Over 
Work of Advancing Truth in Advertising 


HE National Vigilance Com- 

mittee automatically passed out 
of existence on August 14, when 
its activities were formally taken 
over by the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 
As reported in Printers’ INK, of 
May 21, the new Bureau was in- 
corporated under a 
charter for the purpose of central- 
izing and co-ordinating the truth- 
in-advertising movement. 

The Bureau officially got under 
way with an election of officers at 
a meeting which was held at the 
Advertising Club of New York on 
August 14. During his three 
years of administration as presi- 
dent of the Associated Clubs, Lou 
E. Holland worked to bring about 
this progressive step and he was 
urged to accept the presidency of 
the new organization. He has 
since accepted. 

Lewis Harriman, president of 
the Federal Trust Company, 
Buffalo, was elected vice-president. 
Jesse H. Neal, secretary-treasurer 
of the Associated Clubs, becomes 
associated with the Bureay in a 
similar capacity. 

Edward L. Greene has been ap- 
pointed manager. He formerly 
was manager of the Boston Better 
Business Commission, from which 
he resigned to join the head- 
quarters staff of the Associated 
Clubs as a special field representa- 
tive. He also has been engaged in 
Better Business Bureau work at 
Cleveland and Chicago. 

The National Better Business 
Bureau will be supervised by a 
board of fifteen directors, which 
will include five representatives 
each from the Better Business 
Bureau group of the Associated 
Clubs, the National Advertising 
Commission and the sustaining 
membership. While the member- 
ship of the board has not been 
completed, nine directors already 
have been appointed. They are: 


Delaware * 


Representing the Better Business 
Bureau group: Paul T. Bollinger, invest. 
ment banker, Detroit; E. Lansing Ray, 
publisher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and Mr. Harriman. 

Sustaining membership: Henry L, 
Doherty, president, Henry L. Doherty 
& Company, New York, and A. W. 
Erickson, president, The Erickson Com. 
pany, New York. 

National Commission: C. K. Wood 
bridge, president of the Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation and president of the As- 
sociated Clubs; William S. Patton, vice- 
president, South Texas Commercial 
National Bank, Houston, and chairman 
of the Board of Club Presidents; W. 
Frank McClure, vice-president of Albert 
Frank & Company, Chicago, and chair. 
man of the National Advertising Com 
mission, and Mr. Holland. 


The following directors are 
members of the executive com- 
mittee: Mr. Holland, Mr. Wood- 
bridge, Mr. Doherty, Mr. Harri- 
man and Mr. Erickson. 

In an interview with a Printers’ 
INK staff representative, Mr. Hol- 
land said this is one of the great 
constructive efforts undertaken by 
the Associated Clubs. “The vigi- 
lance work is founded on sound 
business principles,” continued Mr. 
Holland, ‘and its expansion under 
the new Bureau will bring a wider 
public interest and better under- 
standing of the truth-in-advertising 
movement. 

“One of the things which we are 
doing is to take industries as a 
group, study their merchandising 
methods and educate them to the 
many advantages which come 
from better advertising. We are 
endeavoring to clean up one in- 
dustry after another instead of 
following a _hit-and-miss policy. 
We are also working to shut off 
the sources of supply of fake 
promoters by educating the public 
to what a safe investment is.” 


Frank Baily, General Manager, 


Tab” 

appointed gen- 
Miami, Fia., 
He succeeds the 


Miami “Daily 


Frank Baily has been 
eral manager of the 
Illustrated Daily Tab. 
late Laverne Collier. 
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N acity where there are as many 

splendid daily newspapers as are 
published in Chicago, it is no small 
accomplishment for ONE news- 
paper to lead all the rest in display 
advertising lineage: gains. 

During the first’ seven months 
of 1925 the Chicago Evening 
American gained 434,602 lines, 
which exceeded by 12,316 lines the 
gain of the daily morning paper 
with the largest increase and ex- 
ceeded by 320,556 lines the gain 
of the next evening paper. 


A good newspaper 


Largest Evening Paper Circulation 
in Chicago and Third in America 
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‘Tampa Publisher Opens 
New York Office 


The Peninsular Publishing Company, 
Tampa, Fla., publisher of Suniland and 
The Packing House News, has opened 
an office at New York. George 
Brewster Gallup, recently sales promo- 
tion manager of the Home wners 
Service Institute, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed manager of foreign ad- 
vertising. He was formerly with the 
advertising department of the New 
York Tribune. 

L. E. Warford, formerly manager of 
the Home Builders Exhibits, Inc., New 
York, is in charge of the salesmen in 
the field, in Florida. 

William Kidwell Hutson will join the 
Peninsular company on September 1, as 
assistant to the vice-president and man- 
ager, Thomas W. Hewlett. Mr. Hutson 
will be located in the New York office. 
He is at present with the New York 
Advertising Club as assistant secretary. 


G. R. McGivern Joins Guy S. 
Osborn 


George R. McGivern, formerly with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, and more recently 
with C. D. Bertolet, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Chicago, has joined the staff 
of Guy Osborn, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, also of that city. 


James Francis Tobin Dead 


James Francis Tobin, for many years 
engaged in the advertising business at 
Philadelphia, died recently at the age 
of fifty-nine. Mr. Tobin, who special- 
ized in the making of catalogues, was 
the first general manager of the Catholic 
Standard and Times, after the two 
papers had been amalgamated. 


Becomes the Britt-Schiele 
Advertising Company 

The Schiele Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has changed its name to the 
Britt-Schiele Advertising Company. Offi- 
cers of the company are Seymour 
Schiele, F. P. Gibbs, E. R. Britt, Jr., 
and F. W. Heuser. 


Pacific Coast Bread Account 
for J. Walter Thompson 
The Langendorf Baking Company, 
San Francisco, baker of Langendorf 
Royal Bread, has placed its advertising 
account with the San Francisco office 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Morris Ewing with Amarillo 
Newspapers 
Morris Ewing, formerly local adver- 
tising manager of the Houston, Tex., 
Post-Dispatch, is now associate pub- 
lisher of the Amarillo News and Eve- 
ning Post. 
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William C. Esty Joins 
J. Walter Thompson 


William C. Esty has joined the N 
York office of the J. Walter thea 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, as 
a member of the service department 
He has been vice-president of the Cor. 
man Company, Inc., New York adver. 
tising agency. Mr. Esty formerly was 
copy chief of the J. H. Cross Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, and has been asso. 
ciated in the past with the New York 
Times and the Butterick Publishing 
Company. 


Railroads to Conduct Farm- 
Paper Campaign 


The Northern Pacific, the 
Northern, and the Burlington P 
which compose the Hill lines, are plan. 
ning a farm-journal advertising cam. 
paign this fall, according to A. B, 
Smith, passenger traffic manager of the 
Northern Pacific at St. Paul, Minn. 
This campaign has been decided upon 
because of the large agricultural inter- 
ests within the territory served by these 
railways. 


“Own Your Own Home” 
Out in October 


The first issue of Own Your Own 
Home, a new magazine which, as pre 
viously reported, is to be published by 
the Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, will be an October number. The 
new publication will have a page size 
of 7 inches by 10 inches. Don Miller, 
advertising director, was formerly with 
Better Homes & Gardens and House 
& Garden. 


New Accounts for C. P. Mc 
Donald Agency 

The real estate advertising account of 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, New York, and 
the account of the J. H. Taylor Con- 
struction Company, New_York, have 
been placed with the C. P. McDonald 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


C. E. Brinckerhoff Starts Own 
Business 

C. E. Brinckerhoff has established an 
advertising service for classified and 
mail-order advertisers at Chicago. He 
had been with the Ankrum Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, for the last thirteen 
years, 


Holeproof Hosiery Appoints 
J. B. Melick 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed James 


The 


B. Melick general sales manager. He 
has been with Arthur Anderson & Com- 
pany, Chicago, as manager of the 
industrial engineering department. 





When Dealers Shoulder the 


Manufacturer’s Burden 


Washington, D. C., Di&tributors Advertise the Idea of Oil-Burning 
Systems—Which Is Something the Manufacturers Should Be Doing 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


“ attnad mai dt advertising 
campaigns among dealers are 
growing in popularity. For the 
most part, however, these cam- 
paigns can be divided into distinct 
groups. One class, for instance, 
covers such campaigns as those of 
grocers in Kansas City, Rochester, 
Providence and other cities who 
use advertising co-operatively to 
sell the public on the services of 
independent grocers and to fight 
the competition of chain stores. 
In this class, also, are included 
joint campaigns of opticians, laun- 
dries and shoe repair shops, where 
the object is to impress the pub- 
lic with the particular services 
which they offer. 

Another class of joint retail ad- 
vertising effort centres around the 
product of a single manufacturer. 
There are many of these cam- 
paigns on record. The copy 
usually points out the advantages 
of a single trade-marked product 
and lists the names of dealers 
handling it at the bottom of the 
advertisement. This type of co- 
operative advertising frequently 
ties up with the advertising of the 
manufacturer. 

But there is a new type of joint 
retail advertising which is coming 
into prominence. An advertising 
campaign typical of this group is 
now being conducted in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by a group of dis- 
tributors of oil burning heating 
systems. Each distributor handles 
an advertised oil burner. The 
principal selling difficulty faced by 
these distributors has to do with 
the newness of the oil heating 
idea. Before a prospective pur- 
chaser can be sold on a particular 
make of oil burner, he must first 
be sold on the oil burning idea. 
If his home is heated with a steam 
heat, hot air or hot water system, 
it is the first task of the oil burner 


distributor to convince him of the 
convenience, economy and comfort 
which will come to him with the 
installation of the new system. 

Even if the prospect is contem- 
plating the building of a new 
home, the oil burner distributor’s 
task is the same. The prospect 
might be curious or interested in 
the new idea but usually he is un- 
familiar with it. The system is 
something new and like all new 
things the buyer is inclined to 
fight shy of it in favor of the 
heating plants with which he is 
familiar. 

This lack of knowledge on the 
part of the public was an obstacle 
which hindered the business de- 
velopment of all these Washington 
distributors. Now, the educational 
work necessary to change poten- 
tial customers into owners could 
not be undertaken satisfactorily by 
any one distributor. Looking ahead 
to the number of oil heated homes 
which would be in operation next 
winter, the distributors realized 
that some radical change in their 
merchandising plans would have 
to be made, and made quickly, if 
their selling efforts were to result 
in the installation of a desirable 
number of new units. The need 
for haste was due to the fact that 
the most active season in this line 
is the summer when heating sys- 
tems are not being used and heat 
is not needed. 


A POOR TIME TO BUILD INTEREST 


This added an additional diffi- 
culty. When a home owner is 
suffering from summer heat, it is 
not very likely that he is giving 
very much thought to the heating 
plant in his home. If he found it 
difficult to keep his home warm 
and comfortably livable during the 
cold spells of last winter, his 
memory of these troubles is prob- 
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ably dulled in the summer and he 
is generally thinking of most any- 
thing but his furnace. Yet, if he 
is to profit by his experience of 
the preceding winter, the summer 
is the time for him to make the 
improvements that will insure 
comfort next winter. 

This combination of circum- 
stances resulted in ten distributors 
getting together for the purpose of 
collectively putting their shoulders 
to the sales promotion wheel and 
starting it rolling toward increased 
business. They organized under 
the name of the Associated Oil 
Burner Dealers of Washington and 
planned a newspaper campaign in 
that city to impress upon the 
public the advantage of installing 
oil heating systems. The campaign, 
which started about May 1, is to 
continue until the end of Novem- 
ber. Large-space copy appears 
twice a week. 

Through their joint advertis- 
ing effort, these distributors are 
able to tie up with the advertising 
which is being conducted by manu- 
facturers to stimulate the sale of 
the products which the dealers 
represent. The oil-heating systems 
distributed by the dealers are list- 
ed in a box which runs down the 
side of the copy together with the 
dealers’ names. These dealers 
represent Nokol, Ballard, Electrol, 
Oil-O-Matic, Gill, Kleen-Heat, 
Ray, Caloroil and Bs. €, 
burners. 

Caution is exercised in the ad- 
vertising so that the copy is made 
very general and does not reflect 
upon any particular burner or 
seem to endorse one style of 
burner over another. The primary 
purpose of the copy is to sell the 
tdea of oil heating. All of the text 
is devoted to this essential purpose. 
Once it has succeeded in arousing 
the interest of a reader, he is left 
a free choice of further investiga- 
tion. The list of associated mem- 
bers and recommended burners is 
right before him, inviting a ready 
follow-up. 

“Before You Fill Your Coal 
Bin, Investigate Oil Heating,” was 
used as a caption over the ma- 
jority of advertisements. The copy 
made the reader think he was be- 
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hind the times in not taking ad. 
vantage of modern improvements 
if his home was heated by any- 
thing but oil. Economy, cleanii- 
ness, simplicity of operation and 
assurance of comfortable, even 
heat are among the points stressed, 
The manner in which these sales 
arguments are being impressed 
upon the public is illustrated in the 
following text of a typical ad- 
vertisement : 


One Thousand Five Hundred Local 
Installations. So far as over 150,000 
present owners are  concerned— 
fifteen hundred of whom are Washing. 
tonians—there is no heating problem. 
Their homes are -always exactly the 
temperature they enjoy. They smell no 
fumes. They see no dirt or dust. They 
hear no unpleasant noise. They know 
that it is safe beyond eon. 

Ask Your Dealer. ore than 5 per 
cent of these installations are in the 
homes of doctors. Aside from the other 
advantages, medical men have been quick 
to see the vital importance of the 
uniform temperature maintained as a 
preventive of colds and sickness. 

Comfortable Even Heat. Any good 
heating plant can be made into a perfect 
heating unit free from dirt and sot 
with an automatic oil burner. Every 
house so equipped is k at an even 
temperature regardless of the weather. 
No regulating drafts and dampers. No 
chilly morning trips to rouse a dormant 
fire. All the owner does is set the 
thermostat at the precise temperature 
desired. Everything else is automatic. 

Avoid the “Rush.” N-O-W is the 
best time to investigate the modern way 
of heating. Call on the associated 
dealers listed for complete information 
and unquestionable proof of every claim 
advanced in favor of OIL Heating. Get 
all the facts before you spend another 
cent for coal. 


In copy which appeared in the 
real estate section, the caption was 
changed to “Before You Build or 
Buy, Investigate Oil Heating.” The 
text which followed told how the 
builder could save by having a 
smaller basement excavation and 
how, by eliminating the coal bin 
and larger furnace room, this 
space could be devoted to billiard 
rooms, etc., in place of the oll- 
fashioned dark basement. 

To impress buyers with the ad- 
vantages of their particular burt- 
ers, several of the dealers are 
tying up with the joint campaign 
by independent advertising. For 
instance, the G & H Heating 
Company, Oil-O-Matic distributor, 
and the Automatic Heating Cor- 
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Employment Is At 
Peak In Detroit 








OTE this chart. It is of interest to everyone in 
America because it represents conditions in one of 
the basic industries—an industry that has revolution- 





ized the whole mode of life—the automotive. Observe 
the 1925 line. It is higher than any other. In other 
words the firms reporting employing conditions in De- 
troit, representing two-thirds of the employing strength 
of the city, are now using more men than ever in the 
history of Detroit. This in the middle of the summer 
when conditions in other lines of activity generally 
show a slump, is significant of the healthy and exceed- 
ingly prosperous state of Detroit—America’s Fourth 
City easily covéred by its one big newspaper—The De- 
troit News. 

The Detroit News covers Detroit more thoroughly 
than any other newspaper in any other city of Detroit’s 
size or larger and therefore offers a unique advertising 
opportunity available nowhere else. Advertisers should 
take advantage of this in arranging their fall schedules. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation, Week Days or Sunday, in Michigan 





_ 
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poration, Nokol distributor, are 
using advertising, similar in size 
to the co-operative copy, to tell 
about the merits of their respec- 
tive systems. 

The campaign is proving helpful 
in various ways. It has brought 
about a friendly spirit among the 
dealers. It has broken down the 
usual antagonistic attitude which 
exists where there is keen compe- 
tition and these dealers are now 
pulling together in a united effort 
to sell the public on the adoption 
of the new heating plant. The 
dealers meet twice a month to 
discuss their mutual problems and 
to plan selling campaigns that will 
support their advertising. 

In getting together in this man- 
ner, these dealers are successfully 
shouldering a burden which is, es- 
sentially, one that should be car- 
ried by the manufacturers. A 
splendid example is set which 
might well be followed by the oil 
burner manufacturers themselves. 
The sales obstacles which confront 
the Washington dealers also con- 
front oil burner dealers in other 
cities. If the manufacturers would 
follow the lead of the Washington 
dealers and unite to remove this 
common barrier; if they would 
unite to sell the idea of oil burn- 
ing systems, every factor in the 
industry would benefit. 

As previously pointed out in 
Printers’ Ink, the present time 
seems to present a strategic oppor- 
tunity for the oil heating industry 
to make the public fully acquaint- 
ed with oil burning methods. The 
public is tired of coal strikes and 
is ready to lend an attentive ear to 
ways and means of forever dis- 
missing from its mind what has 
come to be a regular winter worry. 

At the same time, the plan of 
the Washington distributors would 
seem to recommend itself for the 
consideration of dealers in other 
cities. Its cost is reasonable. The 
advertising expense for each of 
the ten dealers participating is ap- 
proximately $200 a month. 





William G. Bedinghaus, formerly an 
advertising representative of The Biil- 
board, Cincinnati, has joined the sales 
force of the Bachrach Press, of that 


city. 
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Mail-Order Sales Show 
Continued Increase 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
reported gross sales of $17,073,406 for 
July, against $13,416,437 last year, a 
gain of 27.3 per cent. For the seven 
months ended July 31, gross sales 
amounted to $135,315,366, against $118. 
334,218, for the same period last year, 
a gain of 14.3 per cent. 

Sales_of mag gg Ward & Con. 
pany, Chicago, for July are given as 
$10,842,762, against $8,653,222 a year 
ago. This is a gain of 25.3 per cent 
Sales for the seven-month period were 
$93,268,537. This compares with $84, 
378,840 for the same period in 1924 
and represents an increase of 10.5 per 
cent. 


R. C. Hall Heads Virginia 
Agency 

Raymond C. Hall was elected president 
of the Freeman_ Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., at_a recent mett- 
ing of stockholders. He joined the 
Freeman agency last June as vice. 
president. Previous to that he was 
advertising manager of J. B. Mosby 
& Company, also of Richmond. 


U. S. Truck Account for 


Detroit Agency 

The advertising account of the U. S. 
Truck Company, Detroit, has been 
laced with The Power, Alexander & 
Toaliiine Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. Advertising plans for the re 
mainder of the year call for the use of 
direct mail, trade papers and newspapers 











Coat Manufacturer Plans to 
Advertise 


The Bruce Morgan Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct an advertising cam- 
paign in magazines and by direct mail 
for Seltzer, also of Chicago, manufac 
turer of women’s cloth and fur coats. 


M. H. Seixas Joins Staff of 
H. T. Boulden & Associates 


M. H. Seixas, recently with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., has joined the New York 
office of Hal T. Boulden & Associates, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. 


Chemical Account for Prather- 
Allen Agency 


The Hallwen Chemica! Corporation. 
Cincinnati, has placed its advertising 
account with The Prather-Allen Adver- 
tising Company, also of Cincinnati. 


“International Studio” Appoints 


Boston Representative 
International Studio, New York, ha 
appointed Warren H. Peirce, as repre 
sentative in the New England territory. 
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The Added Measure— 
Plus Color! 


HERE are three Sunday Gravure 
sections published in New York. 
Only oneof them is producedincolor 
—THE WORLD TINTO-GRAVURE. 


It so happens that THE WORLD 
TINTO-GRAVURE has 13,000 more 
circulation directly in the five 
boroughs of New York City than its 
two Sunday competitors combined. 


























The advertiser using THE WORLD, sl 
therefore, not only buys a maximum 
of concentration in the city proper, 
where his distribution is greatest, 
and at a rate-economy of over 40%, 
but he is enabled on fast gravure 
presses to illustrate his merchandise 
in its true colors, an invaluable 
asset in identifying a package or 
product in the public mind. 





It is seldom that the perfection of 
service and the greatest economy 
go hand-in-hand! 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 


PULITZER BUILDING : :: NEW YORK 





TRIBcNe Tower GENERAL Motors Britping 
Cuicaco DETROIT 
TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
Los ANGELES 
TERMINAL SALEs BUILDING CHANOERY BUILDING 
SEaTTLE San FRANCISCO 
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“BILL” JOHNSON 










William Johnson, of long and ripe experience as an 
yon editor and until Sept. 1, 1925 a field 

itor of the CountryGentleman, has probably in- 
terviewed more farmers and more co-operative 
: officials and county agents than any writing man 
i] alive. A gaunt Missourian, clear headed, sincere, 
humble, loving everybody, anxious to be of service, 
and a man of profound understanding—whose ac- 
quisition is but another step in Farm Life’s program 
upward and onward. 











with which has been consolidated FARM AND HOME 
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comes to FARM LIFE 





We have just added to our staff William 
“Bill” Johnson, one of the best loved, 
most widely known agricultural writers 
in America. 

We expect Mr. Johnson to weld our read- 
ers to us more forcibly than ever. And 
—even to those not agriculturally inclined, 
who may be interested in the basic phase 
of national prosperity—we say “Watch 
for Bill Johnson’s forthcoming articles 
dealing with certain phases of the busi- 
ness of farming on a more thorough and 
impartial basis than has ever been done 
in the past.” 

Mr. Johnson’s affiliation with Farm Life 
is a part of a well-rounded program to 
make Farm Life, more than ever, the pre- 
dominant farm paper from the stand- 
point of reader-interest and from the 
standpoint of results, the outstanding 
advertising medium in its field. 

Its pages are now available at the old 
rate of $6.00 a line—in spite of the added 
circulation and strength accruing through 
the absorption of Farm and Home. About 
a Million and a Quarter A Month. 


iS 








James M. Riddle Co., Special Represen- 
e @ —— Chicago, New York, Cleveland, 
. Kansas City, San Francisco, Atlanta 


about a million and a quarter 
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The following appointments in 
the Advertising Department of 
SYSTEM, the Magazine of Busi- 
ness, are announced, effective 
immediately: — 


Mr. Charles J. Lennihan, Jr. 


as 
Eastern Advertising Manager 
with headquarters at 
342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, New York 


and 


Mr. J. R. Ostell 


as 
Western Advertising Manager 
with headquarters at 
Cass, Huron & Erie Streets, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Carl H. Rompel 
Advertising Manager 
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What Is a Public Relations 
Director Fr 


There Are Two Kinds and Their Missions Are Quite Different 


Tue CLEVELAND Trust ComMPaNny 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

According to page 160 of your July 
9 issue, the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana has both an advertising manager 
and a director of public relations. Have 
you any records in your possession which 
show the names of those companies 
which have separate staffs for the han- 
dling of advertising and public relations? 
Under this latter class might be listed 
good-will, publicity, press agent activi- 
ties, and so forth. 

Tue CLevELAND Trust CoMPANy. 


E— have no tabulation citing 

business organizations that 
maintain both a public relations 
department and an advertising 
department. 

We doubt very much whether 
such a tabulation, if available, 
would be of any value to our 
correspondent until they had defi- 
nitely in their own mind what they 
understand by “a _ director of 
public relations.” And this raises 
the question: “What Is a Public 
Relations Director?” Here are 
our observations: 

In a great many cases, the use 
of this title is simply an endeavor 
on the part of the press agent to 
get a new cloak, because of the 
ill-repute into which the names 
“press agent” and “free publicity 
expert” have fallen. 

Theoretically, a “public rela- 
tions director” should be the indi- 
vidual in an organization who 
brings to that organization the 
viewpoint of the consumer or the 
public. By properly interpreting 
that viewpoint to the company, he 
brings to it new vitality, new 
ideas, and keeps it on the right 
track, His biggest, his hardest 
and his most difficult job is to 
keep that company from becom- 
ing arrogant in the days of its 
prosperity. 

_In most cases, however, a pub- 
lic relations director has come to 
mean an individual who claims to 
have the ability to make the pub- 
lic think about a company in the 
way that the officials of that com- 
pany would like to have the public 





think about it. His usual pre- 
scription is “free publicity” and 
lots of it. Until recently, he has 
been content to rely on_ his 
prowess in getting free publicity. 
Of late, however, it has seemed 
wise to him that he should also 
sit in authority on paid adver- 
tising. He would like nothing 
better, at this juncture, than to 
have concentrated in him the 
power to select advertising agen- 
cies and advertising mediums. 
This is the high spot to which 
this type of public relations direc- 
tor is now usually directing all of 
his efforts. 

In his own heart, this type of 
public relations director knows 
that he is powerless to make the 
public think of a corporation in 
the way that the boss of that cor- 
poration wants the public to think 
of it if that corporation is with- 
out ideals and without a standard. 
But he flim-flams the boss by 
getting much “free publicity” for 
the company. At the same time, 
he gets much more for himself as 
an individual, a fact to which the 
boss does not awaken for some 
time. The awakening usually takes 
form in some variety of the fol- 
lowing scenario: 

The boss is introduced to a 
distinguished personage at a social 
gathering as being of the So and 
So Company. The distinguished 
personage replies: “Oh, yes! Mr. 
Blank’s (the public relations di- 
rector’s name) company.” The 
next day the ax falls on Mr. 
Blank. 

Until that time, Mr. Blank has 
had four ways of getting much 
free publicity for himself and for 
his company: (1) By making 
speeches; (2) by promising to 
make speeches; (3) by joining 
many clubs, and the more exclu- 
sive the clubs the better (all club 
dues, of course, are paid for by 
the firm); and (4) by letting 
professional “drive” organizations 
use his name. We shall briefly 
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explain these four means of get- 
ting much “free publicity.” 

Common sense tells him that in 
order to succeed his speeches must 
be good. Each one must be better 
than the other. Hence hard work 
goes into his speeches. Therefore 
there can be but few speeches. 

This leads into the second step. 
A few good speeches cause much 
demand for Mr. Public Relations 
Director at conventions and trade 
gatherings. He accepts practi- 
cally all invitations from such 
quarters, but when he accepts he 
very seldom has any intention of 
making an address. Then why 
does he accept? This is the 
point: He gets a share in all of 
the advance publicity sent out con- 
cerning that particular convention 
and generally gets his name on the 
printed program of the conven- 
tion. Thus he gets almost as 
much work out of the conven- 
tion’s press agent as he would 
have had he actually made an 
address. 

Clubs are used in somewhat the 
same manner. In a club the ob- 
jective is to be made a member 
of a committee—note we said 
“member” and carefully avoided 
saying “chairman.” As a “mem- 
ber of a committee” there is no 
public censure for failure to do 
the work allotted to that commit- 
tee. The chairman does the work. 
The names of the members of the 
committee go along with that of 
the chairman, at the foot of the 
chairman’s report. Hence, there 
is much publicity and no work 
for Mr. Public Relations Director 
as a club committee member. 

Professional organizations mak- 
ing drives for funds need well- 
publicized names for their letter- 
heads and for the material they 
release to newspapers as “news.” 
In other words: a “front.” Mr. 
Public Relations Director is not 
only willing but anxious to be 
part of that “front.” Another 
press agent is again at work for 
him. 

This is the unadorned story of 
the two general types of Public 
Relations Director: the kind that 
endeavors to interpret the public 
to a business and the kind that 
claims to be able to make the pub- 
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lic think of a business the way 
the head of that business wants it 
» think of it—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 





New Farm Paper to Be 
Published 


Farming Topics, a monthly digest of 
the agricultural press, will be published 
in November by Topics, Inc., publisher 
of Jobber Topics, Chicago. t is in- 
tended for the use of county agents, 
home demonstration agents, and other 
workers in agricultural extension ser. 
vice. 


A. G. Pierce Heads New 
Boston Concern 


A. G. Pierce has become president 
of the recently organized erican 
Register Company, Boston, maker and 
distributor of manifolding devices and 
continuous printing. Mr. Pierce was 
with the utographic Register Sys. 
tems Ltd., Montreal, for twelve years. 


J. F. Smith with Pyrene 


Manufacturing Company 


J. F. Smith, until recently with the 
marketing counsel organization of 
Joseph Ewing, has joined the advertising 
department of the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company, Newark, N. J., in charge of 
sales promotion. 








Rochester Account for Bertson 
Agency 

The Precise Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, Y., radio trans 
formers and condensers, has placed its 
advertising account with the Bertson 
Organization, New York advertising 
agency. 


H. C. Lyon with James F. 
Newcomb 


Herbert C. Lyon has joined the staff 
of James F. Newcomb & Company, Inc., 
New York, direct advertising. He was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
International Confectioner. 








Appointed by General 
Petroleum Corporation 


L. Hoffman-Pinther has been ap 
pointed general advertising director of 
the Pacific territory for the General 
Petroleum Corporation and_ will 
his headquarters at Los Angeles. 





Joins Texas Daily Press 
League 
Alger Jones, formerly with the Dal: 
las News and the Dallas Times-Herald, 
has joined the staff of the Texas Daily 
Press League, Dallas. 
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11 YearsStraight 
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September 30 will 























complete the eleventh 
consecutive year in which 


The Times-Picayune has 
led the NewOrleans field 
in paid circulation. No 
amount of Figure jug: 
gling can alter the 
facts --— 
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Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman 

Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis. 

Kansas ss ob momen 4 > R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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When Salesmen Complain about 
Saturated Territories 





This Is How to Prove to Them That Saturation Is Usually a Myth 


By the President of a Manufacturing Company 


AM interested in a sales proposi- 

tion which sells to offices. 
Every office is a prospect. One 
high-grade salesman can work a 
year or more in one office build- 
ing with profit to himself and to 
the company. 

Yet, it takes the average sales- 
man about one month to “finish” 
such a building. By strenuous ef- 
forts it is sometimes possible to 
keep some of the men in one 
building for as much .as three 
months. 

Several years ago, I wrote an 
article telling how Alvan Macauley, 
formerly sales manager of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, (now head of the Packard 
Motor Car Company) handled 
some of the phases of this prob- 
lem. One outstanding feature of 
that article is so pertinent that it 
will bear repetition. Mr. Macauley 
made the statement that men—he 
had more particular reference to 
branch managers—soon go stale 
and begin chasing themselves 
around the territory in a circle. 
In one instance, two managers, the 
Toledo man and the Omaha man, 
came to him at about the same 
time, telling him that they had 
sold-up their territories, and that 
no more adding machines could be 
sold there. Without telling either 
of them what he was doing, he 
quietly switched the Toledo man to 
Omaha and the Omaha man to 
Toledo, and both began to make 
quota right from the start—each 
in a territory that had been sold- 
up. These men had gone stale in 
the old territory, but were on their 
toes in their new territories. 

On the proposition which we 
sell it is possible to transfer a man 
who has “finished” a building, into 
another office building which some 
other man has “finished,” and let 
him start new in a building that 
has been “sold-up.” But it is a 
ticklish business, and I prefer get- 


ting the men to comprehend the 
right point of view. 

I was talking recently with a 
specialty salesman named Benson 
who formerly sold an efficiency 
course to office men. When he 
first took on the proposition in 
Chicago, the local sales manager 
sent him out to a certain office 
building, explaining that this build- 
ing had not been worked much. 
He got mixed up, though and went 
into another building, instead. 

When he came back, with so 
many orders that both he and his 
sales manager were surprised, the 
sales manager discovered _ that 
Benson had gone into a building 
which had been worked so many 
times that he would never have 
had the courage to send a new 
man into it again. Yet Benson 
got more orders out of that build- 
ing during his first day than any 
other man ever had taken out of 
it in any one day before. 

Each of the dozen men who had 
canvassed the building had left it 
believing they had sold all of the 
prospects in it who could be sold. 
Yet, each salesman. who later 
worked the building did well with 
it, before they left it “sold-up.” 
Benson told me, however, that he 
believes the fifteenth and even the 
twentieth man also will do as 
well as he did. 


MOST MEN WON'T BELIEVE IT 


It is not easy, though, to get this 
idea over to most salesmen. When 
the average salesman calls on a 
prospect and the prospect says he 
isn’t interested, the salesman is 
done. He thinks he can’t sell that 
prospect, for he believes the pros- 
pect meant what he said and that 
therefore the prospect can’t be sold. 

Mr. Macauley made the point 
that his Omaha man, starting new 
in Toledo, did not know that the 
prospects who weren’t using the 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Y the very nature of its popula- 
tion, Boston is a divided market. 


No one newspaper could hope to 
appeal to the two widely diverse 
groups that compose this great buy- 
ing population. No newspaper at- 
tempts it. Yet, to reach both these 
groups is vital to the success of most 
Boston advertising campaigns. 


One section of Boston’s divided 
population may be reached through 
any one of several good newspapers. 


The other great group—and the 
foremost from an advertising point 
of view—is covered only by the 
Herald-Traveler. 


Let us prove how the advertiser 
who reaches this Herald-Traveler 
group reaches the most responsive 
buyer of merchandise in Boston and 
its suburbs. 


Write us on your business station- 
ery for a copy of “Business Boston.” 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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More local radio adhe 
in The Press than injny 
newspaper morning,)y 




















Last Season— 


During the first five months of 1925, during 
the heart of the radio season, The Press pub- 
lished more lines of advertising from more 
local radio dealers than any other Cleveland 
newspaper. Expressed in lines the figures are 


Press ....... 86,958 
Daily Plain Dealer. . . 20,973 
Sunday Plain Dealer . 53,148 
Daily News....... 60,611 
Sunday News...... 14,464 


The Press published more local advertising 
in six days than either other Cleveland news- 
paper published in seven days, for one 
reason only—it produced most sales. 
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| Next Season— 


Encouraging reports from national adver- 
tisers and renewed contracts for increased 
| lineage from local merchants is conclusive 
proof that Press supremacy in the Cleveland 


Radio field will be even more firmly es- 
tablished in 1925-26. 


To get the most out of the True Cleveland 

Market, national advertisers need but to re- 

member that in it The Press has 41,043 more 

circulation than the other evening newspaper, 

43,512 more circulation than the morning 
| newspaper, and the 





Largest Daily Circulation 
in Ohio! 
Lowest Cost per M.! 
Most Advertising! 
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Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 








A Major Market 
With One Paper 


Forty-seven per cent of Minne- 
sota’s total income is earned by 
farmers. In North Dakota the 
figure is 74.8%, and in South 
Dakota 90.4%. 


Nine per cent of the national 
farm income is earned—and spent 
—in these three prosperous states. 

Write us for a trade analysis of 
this rich area. 





RMER 


Webb Publishing Co, — Dom~GL2Y Saint Paul, Minnesota 


The Northwest’s Only Weekly Farmt Paper 






E. S. Townsend, 
547 Howard St. 
San Francisco, Calif, 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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proposition couldn’t be sold. Be- 
cause he had no_ preconceived 
notions on this score, he sold them. 
In the same way, the Toledo man, 
in making calls in Omaha, found 
many prospects who actually were 
nearly sold. These were the same 
prospects that the Omaha man had 
come to believe couldn’t be sold 
at all. As a matter of fact, he had 
them nearly sold. It was just a 
matter of pushing them over. 

The difficulty with the average 
salesman is that he makes the 
mistake of going in to see the 
prospect to find out whether he 
ought to have the proposition. If 
the proposition is good, if it will 
help the average man, then the 
chances are that the prospect needs 
the proposition, regardless of what 
he may say or think. Therefore, 
going in to ask him whether he 
needs it, or whether he is inter- 
ested, is the wrong angle. — 

I have been trying to impress 
upon our salesmen the fact that 
each call should be made for the 
purpose of finding out what has 
to be done to sell the prospect— 
not to find out whether he is in- 
terested. 

If you know that a man needs 
your proposition, why ask him 
whether he is interested? He 
doesn’t know anything about it, 
or he. would have sent for you. 
Or maybe this is his busy day. 
Or perhaps someone has just 
finished rubbing him the wrong 
way. The chances are that he 
will be positive that he isn’t in- 
terested, just to get rid of you. 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT 


I heard an incident connected 
with the sale of typewriters that 
illustrates this point. A typewriter 
salesman named Carver was on a 
drawing account. His local agency 
manager soon became tired of 
carrying him on this drawing ac- 
count because Carver was not 
doing well. One morning, the 
agency manager told Carver that 
he was to be on a new basis, be- 
ginning at once. Instead of a 
drawing account, he was to get 
five cents per call. 

Carver went into an _ office 
building and made eighty calls the 
first day. He reported over 400 
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calls the first week. All he had to 
do was to walk in, hand over his 
card and ask if any typewriters 
were needed today—and, of course 
every one of the 400 offices told 
him “No.” However, he was get- 
ting five cents a call, and wasn’t 
worrying about orders. Before the 
end of the week, though, eight 
of the 400 offices had called in 
and ordered typewriters. Not a 
single one of them was interested 
when he called—none of them con- 
sidered themselves as prospects— 
yet, the agency manager had made 
it pay to call on them. 

You can’t always judge a 
prospect’s interest by what he says. 
The salesman is the one man who 
ought to know best whether the 
prospect needs his proposition. In 
our organization we have tried to 
impress this upon the salesmen. 
We have tried to show each sales- 
man that his work is not just to 
go in and find out whether the 
prospect is interested, but it is his 
work. to go in and find out what 
must be done to make the sale. 

He can’t find this out by asking 
the prospect, but in talking with 
the prospect, he can arrive at his 
own conclusions. No matter what 
the prospect says, the salesman 
should be interested only in “how,” 
not “whether.” The result of this 
idea has been to lead our sales- 
men somewhat away from the old 
idea of a saturated market. 

One method that we have used 
to get this point of view to the 
salesman is a special sales bulletin 
of the argumentative, or question- 
and-answer form, where one of the 
old type of salesmen, afraid his 
territory is worked out, talks the 
question out with a salesman who 
has the right idea about staying 
put. This bulletin relates entirely 
to one office building as a terri- 
torial unit. The principles would 
be the same, though, if it were a 
town, a city, a county, or a State. 
It would be possible to take al- 
most the same bulletin and change 
the references to size of territory 
and to the number of prospects 
and users, and make it apply to 
many other kinds of propositions. 

I am going to quote extracts 
from the bulletin to show how we 
have presented the idea in the 
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salesman’s own language, and how 
we have proved to the men that a 
market is never saturated until all 
prospects have been completely 
and thoroughly sold. Even then, 
we point out, offices grow and ex- 
pand, and employ new help, and 
they must inevitably wear out the 
equipment, or develop a need for 
better equipment of the same kind. 

The extracts follow: 

“Jack, how the dickens can you 
keep selling in that little old terri- 
tory of yours, month after month? 
I’d think you’d have it sold up.” 

“Sold up! Man alive, I haven't 
even scratched the surface yet!” 

“But you’ve been working six 
months in that one office building.” 

“Righto! And there’s_ three 
times as much business in it as 
I’ve gotten out of it.” 

“Surely that isn’t possible, Jack! 
I’ve been expecting for four 
months to see you demanding a 
new territory, and yet month after 
month you come through with the 
regular old amount of business, 
or even increase it.” 

“There are 221 separate busi- 
nesses in that one building. That 
is 221 separate prospects. I have 
sold 61 of them, in six months. 
I have 160 offices left, including 
some of the biggest ones.” 

“In six months, you have only 
sold one-fourth of the business? 
Only sold 61 prospects in six 
months—or ten prospects a 
month ?” 

“T have sold two to four offices 
a week, averaging $150 per office. 
That’s a lot more business than 
you’ve gotten out of your terri- 
tory.” 

“You say they’ve averaged $150 
per prospect—Holy Smoke! That 
gives you rather a liberal com- 
mission. All in one building! For 
six solid months!” 

“And I’ve just started good. I 
expect to average at least an equal 
amount in commissions in the next 
six months.” 

“In the same building? You're 
going to spend another six months 
in the same building?” 

“I sure am. There is enough 
business in that one building to 
enable me to earn as much com- 
mission as I have been earning 
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for at least eighteen months longer.” 

“Holy Smoke! And I’ve 
worked two buildings in six 
months! I'll need eight buildings 
in the time you give that one!” 

“Have you noticed that there 
is just as much, if not more busi- 
ness coming out of the building 
you passed up three months ago? 
There will be more business com- 
ing out of your present building 
than you have been getting.” 

“Well, they’re welcome to all 
they get now.” 

“I knew that was the way you 
felt. But it isn’t the way I feel, 
I have done more or less work 
on all of the 160 prospects I have 
left, and I want to get that effort 
back.” 

“Well, I’ve worked some on all 
my prospects, too, but I can’t sell 
’em all.” 

“In other words you have partly 
sold all of the prospects you are 
leaving. The new man goes in 
and completes the sale and gets the 
dough.” 

“Ouch! You mean I have made 
things easier for the next 
fellow ?” 

“Haven’t you? You most cer- 
tainly have if you have really been 
working intelligently on _ those 
prospects.” 

“But they’ve all said ‘no’! Not 
one of them is interested.” 

“IT never let my prospects say 
‘no.’ I am building them up gradu- 
ally. They can say ‘not yet,’ but 
not ‘no.’ So every bit of work I 
do on them is bringing them that 
much nearer to the great day.” 


THE LIGHT BEGINS TO DAWN 


“Well, now, that sounds reason- 
able at that. You claim that if 
I’m working right, then none of 
these prospects I have passed up 
have really said ‘no’? They merely 
have put me off? And that all the 
work I have done will go straight 
into the pocket of the man who 
follows me?” 

“Of course. You know that the 
office won’t let the territory lie 
idle when you ask for a transfer. 
They'll put another man in tt 
And you'll see him make more 
sales than you have. He will 
merely complete the sales you 
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Pens and Magazine 


SHEAFFER’S “Lifetime Pens” 
“Not only a thing of beauty, but an out. 
standing and needed improvement. A 
remarkable nib that is guaranteed to last a 
lifetime. A jewel-like barrel, practically un- 
breakable because it is made of radite. ‘The 
pen of no repairs.’ It is built to endure.”* 


ALL-FICTION “Lifetime Magazines” 
All-Fiction Magazines are also built to endure. 


They live until they are actually worn out. 


As long as ink and paper hold together, your 
advertisement in the ALL-FICTION FIELD 
will serve as either the prologue or epilogue 
to a tale which will be a joy forever. 


*NOTE—Quoted from a Sheaffer’s Pen advertisement now appearing in the 
All-Fiction Field. 


Circulation 2,575,000 


All-Fiction Field 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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This fountain pen is writing : 
a new history of achievement 


On the crest of an epoch-making§ popularity, it is 
heralded, not qnly as 2 aunert beauty, but es an 
ding and needed i 





nib that is Buaranteed to last a lifetime. And now 
comes a jewel-like barrel that is practically unbreak- 
able and indestructible, because it is made of radite. 
Redite! Even the roughest usage will not harm it; 
light it is in weight, with « radiant elegance all 
its own. The now far-famed Lifetime “is the pen 
of no repairs.” It is built to endure. Spot it by 
the dot in its field of jade—the white dot. Through 
the edict of @ record-making, demand this fine writ- 
ing instrument establishes a new world leadership. 
Green “Lifetiona™ for men. $8.75—far women. $7.50. Others, $2.50 and up 
At better stores everywhere 


WA SHEAFFER FEN COMPANY 





$3,400 a Page 


ALR Peta 


Read by Everybody—Everywhere 
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have started—he will cash in on 
your work.” 

“Let me ask another question, 
Jack. Suppose you knew this 
proposition as well as you do now, 
but were starting new: Which 
would you rather have, an office 
building like I am leaving, or one 
that had never been worked at 
all?” 

“Surely that answers itself. I’d 
a lot rather work on prospects 


that were half sold than on 
prospects that never had heard 
of our proposition. Wouldn’t 
you?” 


“Then you think I am making 
a mistake leaving the building I 
am working?” 

“Don’t you think so? You know, 
of course, that if you spend your 
time going around half selling all 
the prospects in town, you are just 
preparing the way for other sales- 
men.” 

“Then you think I could finish 
selling my present prospects easier 
than I could make the same 
amount of sales to new prospects?” 

“If I didn’t think so, would 
be following the plan myself?” 


J. H. Skewes Buys 
Laurel, Miss., “Leader” 


ames H. Skewes, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Meridian, Miss., Star, 
has purchased from Edgar G. Harris 
the Laurel, Miss., Daily Leader. Mr. 
Skewes will be editor and publisher of 
the Leader, Cathcart, business 
manager, and R. C. Jones, advertising 
manager. 

Mr. Skewes was at one time manag- 
ing editor of the Milwaukee, Wis., 
Daily News, and of the Racine, Wis., 
Journal-News. 


A. G. Waddell and N. C. Hall 
Join Oakland Agency 


Albert G. Waddell and N. C. Hall 
have joined the copy department of 
James Houlihan, Inc., Calif., advertis- 
ing agency. Paul Sheridan’ has been 
transferred from the Oakland office to 
the Los Angeles office. 


Air Rifle Account for 
Rochester Agency 


The Crosman Arms Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of air 
rifles, has appointed the Hutchins Ad- 
vertising Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising. 
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H. G. Kenagy to Join Armour 


& Company 

H. G. Kenagy will join Armour & 
Company, Chicago, on September 1, 
as director of training. He has been 
with the sales research department of 
The Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Company, Cincinnati, for the last two 
years. Previous to that he was as. 
sistant director of the bureau of per. 
sonnel research, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. 


“Western Farmer” Appoints 


California Representative 

Western Farmer, Portland, Oreg,, 
has appointed the H. H. Conger Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as 
California representative. An office also 
has been opened in San_ Francisco 
by Western Farmer. A. W. Stypes, 
vice-president and advertising director 
of the publication, will divide his time 
between Portland and the new office. 


New Accounts for Buffalo 


Agency 
The Federal Addressing Machine 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has placed its 
advertising account with the E. P, 
Remington Advertising Agency, Buf- 
falo. An advertising campaign to run 
in business papers is planned. The 
Cutler Desk Company, also of Buffalo, 
has owe its advertising account with 

the emington agency. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Earnings 
Increase 


Net earnings, after charges, of $2, 
208,094 are reported for the six months 
ended June 30, by the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company. This contrasts 
with net profits for the same period in 
1924 of $1,857,000. 


H., J. Frank Bales Detroit Art 
Studio 


Howard J. Frank has been appointed 
vice-president of The Commercial Art 
Studio, Detroit, and will act as its 
sales representative. He was formerly 
vice-president and general manager of 
the George Harland land Company, Detroit. 


Robert M. Burton Dead 


Robert M. Burton, president of the 
American Laundry Machinery Company, 
Cincinnati, for the last twenty-eight 
years, died recently at Wiano, Mass. 
Mr. Burton, who was sixty-four years 
old, was one of the founders of the 
company. 


New Advertising Business at 


San Francisco 
Orlando N. Lewis, formerly with the 
Emporium Department Store, San 
Francisco, has started an advertising 
business of his own at that city. 
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1.T.D, 


* 
| i + D. is a world-covering organi- 
zation of experienced merchandising ex- 
perts, ready, on-the-spot, to act for you in 
any business transaction, in any foreign 
country at a fixed fee. 


Es Re AA , service includes; 


Securing agents for sales or purchases. 

Foreign market investigations and 
reports. 

Commercial and financial reports on 
foreign firms. 

Collections and adjustments. 

Securing for clients competent account- 
ants and legal advisors in any foreign 
country. 

Introductions in foreign countries in 
person or by letter and cable. 

Referring to you inquiries from foreign 
countries. 

Handling rejected shipments in foreign 
countries. 

Translations. 

Use of branch offices when traveling. 

Sample exhibition space at foreign 
branches. 

Distribution of advertising matter in 
foreign countries. 

Confidential investigation of your agents. 

Lists of buyers or sellers of any product 
in any country. 


GREEN SEAS and YELLOW GOLD 
tells the details and will be sent to any 
executive requesting it on his business 
stationery. 


*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York 
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Birmingham’s Biggest 
Radio Season Will 
Begin In October 


UMMER static will be a thing of the past 

along in October and then Birmingham 
will get straightened out on its biggest radio 
season. 





Distributors and dealers are getting their 
decks cleared for action. Broadcasting stations 
are dotting the South this year, whict. will 
make reception easy without having to c epend 
on the distant stations entirely. 


Manufacturers will find Alabama a splendid 
market,—better than ever. Birmingham, of 
course, is the pivot position and The News is 
a wonderful medium for radio advertising. 
Complete programs and radio news featured 
daily and Sunday have made The News the 


favorite of radio fans. 


During the first six months of this year, Tne 
News carried 45,640 lines of radio advertising 
against the second paper’s 25,746 lines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION NOW GREATER THAN 


Daily Sunday 
76,000 86,000 


Che Birmingham News 


THe SoutnH's GREeatest NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 


———,, 



























Why Stick to One Use? 


Especially When Consumers May Be Using Your Product for Many 
Purposes Other Than the Advertised Use 


By Edward T. Caswall 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Climalene Company 


IME and time again, consum- 

ers have proved to manufac- 
turers that their products could 
be used for many purposes other 
than those originally conceived by 
the maker. Many advertisers, 
however, turn a deaf ear to 
these suggestions. 


poses, but a bugbear for domestic 
use. 

Housewives in Canton were al- 
ways trying to find something 
which would soften it properly. 
The Climalene Company found, 
about twenty years ago, a product 





Others listen to them, 5 


but make no effort to PRESS 
push them. ., The Sunshine Bath 
This is the story of e ~ ES. SOROS: 

i - ~ i H 

a manufacturing com ‘~_ 0 ae .. | 


pany which _ both 
listened to these sug- 
gestions and then | 
promoted them as a | 
method of increasing 
sales. The facts in this 
case may convince 
certain advertisers 
that it does not pay— 
nor is it usually neces- 
sary—to stick to a 
single use. 

The Climalene Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, 
manufactures Clima- 
lene, a water softener 
and general household 
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Softens Water~Saves Soap 
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dificult problem of 
getting away from a 


one-use seller for sev- 





























eral years. It has been 
a long, up-hill battle 





The Clamalene Conant, Comets, Clie, 








and a most interest- 
ing one. 

A little diversion 
from the main theme . 
at this time should not be amiss. 
Anyway, it has a direct bearing on 
the story. Canton, now, as in the 
past, gets its water from artesian 
wells. These wells are driven 
through limestone rock. It is 
“hard” water, so called because it 
contains calcium and magnesium 
in great quantities, minerals which 
cause the “hardness” in water. It 
is health giving for drinking pur- 
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CLIMALENE IS USING THIS STYLE OF COPY TO 


PROMOTE NEW USES 


which would do this and give real 
satisfaction. It was named Clima- 
lene. At that time, no special sales 


plans were made, other than contin- 
ually to give Canton folk soft water. 


As the news of the discovery 
spread, sales went forward in 
other towns. This circle has wid- 
ened each year until now it is 
sold in almost every State. 

Starting from the beginning as 
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a water softener, the Climalene 
Company continued to advertise 
it as such, deviating only once in 
a while to point out a few of the 
main uses. House-to-house sam- 
pling and newspaper advertising 
were employed to break into new 
territory. 

The main appeal of the adver- 
tising was kept within the bounds 
of advocating soft water for do- 
mestic use. Soft water made soft 
hands. It saved soap by making 
it lather much quicker. Also, it 
made soap more effective because 
it was wholly dissolved. The copy 
cited these facts and told further 
about the pleasure a housewife 
experienced in having soft water 
all over her house. It proved the 
need and explained the saving in 
money. 

It was known years ago, by its 
makers, that Climalene was more 
than a water softener. Seem- 
ingly futile attempts without 
number were made to advertise 
that fact. The word “futile” is 
used because the increase in sales 
was lacking, considering the ex- 
penditure. At the same time this 
advertising was run, letters came 
in from different parts of the 
country, mostly from new terri- 
tory, announcing an important 
new use and asking why it wasn’t 
advertised in that manner. 

To be certain that Climalene was 
used in the various ways that were 
mentioned, and to get an idea 
how further to increase the sale 
in old territories beyond its steady 
growth, a questionnaire was sent 
to 2,000 housewives in various ter- 
ritories. It asked them to indi- 
cate whether they used it in the 
ways outlined in the questionnaire. 
The replies proved to the Clima- 
lene Company that a new adver- 
tising policy was needed. This 
new policy is summed up in the 
slogan: “Climalene does more 
than soften water.” This phrase 
appears in every bit of advertis- 
ing the company does. 

Real barriers built by ourselves 
had to be broken down in old ter- 
ritories. Many women had used 
Climalene for years while wash- 
ing clothes and dishes. To make 
them believe that it is excellent 
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for use in the bath water has been 
most difficult. It is an appreciated 
fact that an advertisement which 
says a product will do the more 
disagreeable household tasks with 
ease and can do the more deli- 
cate ones equally as well sounds 
plausible but hardly possible. 
Here’s the method we have been 
following and the increase in 
sales proves it to be the right one. 
Newspaper advertising is being 
used. One piece of copy may 
feature Climalene for the bath 
water. The caption reads: “The 
Sunshine Bath,” and the text says: 


The tonic of sunshine is in the bath 
upon whose harshness Climalene has cast 
its softening spell. A _ tablespoonful in 
the hardest water, and instantly it be. 
comes soft as summer rain—a cleansing 
soothing bath that tempts you to dally 
in sheer enjoyment. 

And after the bath—even the rowdiest 
youngster’s play begrimed little body 
leaves the tub spotless when rinsed. 
There is no clinging sediment, no soiled 
ring, no ugly “high-water mark” that 
needs to be scoured o 

In the washbowl too, Climalene adds 
the softness that makes cleaning easy 
and that prevents the chapping caused by 
hard water and too much soap. It’s just 
as important to have Climalene in the 
bathroom as in the kitchen and laundry. 


Then, to bring out in the same 
advertisement the harder and 
more difficult tasks which Clima- 
lene will do, we created a charac- 
ter called Ann Archer (Mrs. 
H. L.), who talks to women in- 
formally with the aid of thumb- 
nail sketches. She supplements 
the information about Climalene’s 
use in the bath water with facts 
about its use in washing clothes, 
washing dishes and for scrubbing 
floors and linoleum. 

The same method is followed in 
all other advertisements. Suppose 
we feature the thought that Cli- 
malene will wash dishes (The 
Soapless Way). The main copy 
tells how to do this. (Mrs. H.L.) 
then sketches its use in the bath 
water, for the laundry, and for 
cleaning grimy,  grease-stained 
auto mechanic’s hands. When we 
advertise it for washing clothes, 
she tells how to use it for bright- 
ening silverware, removing iodine, 
ink and fruit stains from clothing, 
for washing dishes and glassware. 

We carry this idea through 
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Té% RUBSE RSET 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE’S 
ADVERTISERS 


Watch Your Teeth! 


A few weeks ago little Pancho Villa, Filipino 
ring gladiator and champion of his class, died 
suddenly as the result of an infected tooth. 


Nowadays doctors attribute many ills of the 
body to the virulent poisons discharged into the 
blood stream by infected teeth. 


Four things are necessary to preserve the 
teeth—exercise on hard foods, adequate nour- 
ishment derived from complete foods which 
have not been robbed of the minerals and vita- 
mins the teeth require, frequent brushing with a 
scientifically designed toothbrush and an effec- 
tive dentifrice, and periodic inspection by a 
good dentist. 


The readers of Physical Culture have been edu- 
cated to appreciate the importance of daily care 
of the teeth, and so, quite naturally, the Rub- 
berset Company finds Physical Culture a profit- 
able medium for the advertising of Albright 
Rubberset Toothbrushes. 








W. C. W. Durand, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York 


a Series 
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when we sample from house-to- 
house by using a circular which 
accompanies the sample. This 
circular carries the same thumb- 
nail sketches which predominate 
in the newspaper advertising. 
Linking them together in this 
manner, the reader instantly rec- 
ognizes Climalene as something 
which she has seen advertised in 
her local newspaper. 

Right now we are making a 
change in the copy on our pack- 
age. We establish no precedent 
in doing so, but we do break a 
tradition. Packages are seldom 
changed once they have become 
familiar to the consumer. How- 
ever, we hope this change will be 
for the better. It carries further 
the idea that Climalene is more 
than a water softener. 

We can tell that the new kind 
of advertising is paying its way. 
The increase in sales in the old 
territories proves its value. Also, 
when we open a new territory and 
gain a strong foothold in record 
time, the answer is that we have 
sold the thought that: “Climalene 
is more than a water softener.” 

Our experience proves that a 
barrier can be built up to hurt the 
sale of a product. Breaking these 
barriers is a most difficult task 
and a costly one. Know your 
product thoroughly and all its pos- 
sibilities before you advertise is 
a good precept to follow. 


W. H. Tripp, General Sales 
Manager, Quality Group 


The executive committee of the Qual- 
ity Group has appointed William 
Tripp general sales manager of the 
Quality Group, which includes The 
Atiantic Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, 
The American Review of Reviews, Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine and World’s Work. 
For the present, Mr. Tripp will divide 
his time between the New York and 
Chicago offices. Until recently he was 
with Ruggles & Brainard, Inc., as Cen- 
tral Western manager and was formerly 
with Fuller & Smith, Cleveland adver- 
tising agency. 








Glove Account for Newark 
Agency 
The Postman Company, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., maker of women’s gloves, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
a om E. Hanson Company, Newark, 
N. J., advertising agency. 
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Palmolive 
to Sell Direct in New 
York 


NOTHER indication of the 

disturbed condition now pre- 
vailing in the wholesale grocery 
field, which has been commented 
on of late in Printers’ INK, can 
be found in an announcement that 
the Palmolive Company plans to 
sell its soap direct to retailers in 
the New York market. The whole- 
saler will be eliminated. 

Heretofore, the company has 
sold to jobbers whose sales effort 
in the retail field were augmented 
by Palmolive’s own specialty sales- 
men whose orders, in accordance 
with the usual custom, were turned 
over to jobbers for shipment. One 
of the chief reasons why it is now 
eliminating the wholesaler in the 
New York market, according to a 
notice it has sent to retailers, is 
that the wholesaler has failed to 
properly fill the orders of Palm- 
olive’s specialty salesmen. 

The Palmolive Company’s state- 
ment to retailers that brings up 
this point says: 

“The Palmolive Company has 
decided to sell and ship direct, 
every order regardless of size, to 
the retail grocery trade. In other 
words, we have eliminated taking 
any orders whatsoever through the 
wholesale grocers and are selling 
on a direct basis, just as many 
other manufacturers today are do- 
ing. This change in our merchan- 
dising policy was only taken after 
a very thorough investigation, in 
which we found that less than 50 
per cent of the specialty orders 
that we were taking in New York 
City were actually being delivered 
by the jobler. This resulted in a 
very high cost of doing business 
for us in the metropolitan district 
and we, of course, were forced to 
take some drastic action.” 








Powers & Stone to Represent 
New York “Graphic” 


Powers & Stone, Inc., New York, 
publishers’ representative, has been 
made New England and Western adver- 
tising representative of the New York 
Evening Graphic and Sunday Graphic. 
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A Schilling & Company 
Second and Folsom Streets 


San Francisco 
15 May 1925 


The Arizona Republican 
Phoenix Arizona 


Gentlemen 
I have before me copies of the letter which 


you sent to the grocers in Phoenix and out- 
lying territories. I am at a loss for words 


‘to express our sincere appreciation of this 


work and commend you-on its excellence. 


In all frankness, I believe that the intelli- 
gent presentation of newspaper campaign to 
dealers, such as is practiced by the Arizona 
Republican, has a very decided bearing on the 
direct sales results from the advertising. I 
am so well pleased with your letter that I am 
sending it around to the Sales Director and 
other executives of this organization as a 
sample of the splendid support we are getting 
from our advertising. 


Our Mr Judd's reports of your support of our 
Mystery Cake Contest are very, very gratifying. 
Allow me to extend the hearty appreciation of 

4 Schilling & Company and myself for the sin- 
esre efforts you are making to increase the 
sale of our products in 4rizona. 


Cordially 
A SCHILLING & COMPANY 
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LECLA. 


Mercuanpisns G men, meet another 
ossified ovule—the New York news. 
dealer. A big business man in the 
aggregate, supplying New York City 
with about ninety per cent of its morn- 
ing papers; and all things considered, an 
extremely scientific type of merchant? 
Close buyer, to a copy. He knows 
stockturn, and has one each morning 
The business cycle is old stuff to him, 


he follows one of his own day by day 
% ® Dealer cooperation? Yes—he gives 
each paper a place in the sun, and 
makes change quickly for the custom- 
ers. A service outlet, and not a selling 
agency % ® spe pressure salesmanship 


may overstock him occasionally, for 
one day only. He knows that there 
are no long profits in a short busines 
day and perishable products; that te 
turn privileges and publishers’ promiss 
sell no papers; that his customers 
habits make his sales quotas ¥ # And 
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he is sold on advertised products. He 
lives by them. All others are out % @ 
So ultimately, every copy that finds its 
way into the A. B. C averages must be 
bought. No newspaper in New York 
lives by dealer good will or consumer 
acceptance, but by consumer demand 
—definite, lasting, sustained demand ® % 
SUCH DEMAND made the Largest 
Daily Circulation In America. The 
Daily News has grown to more than 
goo,000 circulation simply because 
New York people wanted it— 
steadily ® # ® When the public wants a 
newspaper so much, it must be a good 
advertising medium. The News zs— 
teaching at least every other family in 
New York, giving more reader atten- 
tion and interest and visibility on its 
small es, giving more readers per 
line Bo yalus pet Solins ® Get the rh a 


Have You read TELL IT TO SWEENEY? 
Write for the series on your business letterhead. 


THE @ 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New Yorn 
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What 1s it worth to your business 


—the buying favor and 
the selling fervor of this 
great SUPER-STORE? 


oe B rote an annual business of well over 

ten billion dollars, 
—-studying the markets of the whole world 
to pre-select best possible values in goods 
suited to the personalities and the purses 
of individual customers, 
—ordering in advance, in quantity, under 
professional obligation to judge intrinsic 
merit rightly or go under, 
—-selling ten thousand varied “items,” 
from sealing wax to ermine wraps, daily 
satisfying millions of requests, 
— spending fortunes in entirely extra service 
and convenience (swift delivery, privileges 
of charge and exchange, rest rooms, money- 
back make-goods, etc., etc.), 
—buying far more advertising space than 
any other single figure in any industry, 
—developing a selling pressure unexam- 
pled in the history of trade from the time 
of Phoenician barter to today, 
—successfully marching on, growing more 
powerful, more prosperous every day amid 
the keenest competition of commerce past 
or present! 

Such and much mote is the combination 
of 35,000 stores led by the Economist 
Group—a super-store molding the ve 
civilisation of ‘ie land—the werld’s fron 
est buyer, the world’s greatest seller, the 
world’s mightiest mh ssh power! 
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HE “dry goods” mer- 

chants of this country 
have a clientele of a hun- 
dred million purchasers. 
QNine out of ten of all 
their sales are direct re- 
turns on the store’s own 
personality and promotion. 
QTell and sell the merchant 
and he’ll tell and sell the 
millions ! 
















The Economist Group 
regularly reaches 45,000 
executives and buyers in 
35,000 foremost stores, lo- 
cated in over 10,000 cen- 
ters and doing 75% of the 
total business done in dry 
goods and allied lines. 


Here are true business pa- 
pers, read through and put 
to good use by the factors 
that control community 
buying and selling. 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 


DRY GOODs ECoNomIsT /yytignal 


New York (239 W. 39th St.)}—Offices in ten principal cities 


MERCHANT-ECONOMIST Foil 






































Two Recent Developments in the 
Transportation Field 


And Their Relation to Advertising and Selling Activities 


By J. G. Condon 


WO recent developments in the 

transportation field, while hav- 
ing no immediate relationship to 
each other, are of more than pass- 
ing interest to observers in other 
lines of industry, Not only do 
they indicate the difficulties which 
go with Government regulation, 
but, in one instance especially, a 
situation is suggested which is 
worthy of serious consideration by 
advertising men and all others 
having to do with the sale of 
commodities. 

This last case is, in many ways, 
remarkable. It is the story of a 
great industry devoted to the 
building and repair of freight cars, 
employing thousands of men and 
with an invested capital of many 
millions of dollars, finding itself 
justified in making an appeal to 
a Government agency to discon- 
tinue a policy which the industry 
sees as fraught with the greatest 
danger to it. So serious is the 
matter, in the judgment of some 
of the industry’s leaders, that 
seventeen of the largest concerns 
engaged in the business -of repair- 
ing railroad cars have joined in 
a communication to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asking it 
to pause and give some thought 
to the effects of a policy which it 
is alleged the Commission has re- 
cently pursued. 

The situation revealed by the 
filing of this communication is an 
interesting one. Apparently, it had 
its start early in 1921 when the 
Commission officially instituted an 
inquiry into the question of 
whether the railroads of the 
United States had used good busi- 
ness judgment in entering into 
various contracts for the repair of 
disabled freight cars and locomo- 
tives with Goncerns specializing in 
work of that character instead of 
making these repairs in their own 
shops. 

It will be recalled that this was 


due course, it declared itself with 





one of the reasons advanced by 
the railway shopmen for their 
nationwide strike in the summer 
of 1922—that the railroads were 
sending large numbers of cars and 
engines to private concerns to be 
repaired and operating their own 
repair facilities on short time or 
closing them down entirely for 
lack of work. This was not denied 
and there was no secret regarding 
the reason for this action on the 
part of the carriers. 

When they were under Federal 
control during the’ war, the car- 
riers’ shop employees had been 
solidly unionized, wages had been 
advanced enormously and efforts to 
reduce these wages after the war 
had failed. The private car build- 
ers, however, were largely manned 
by non-union forces and they were 
able to convince railroad managers 
that they could repair cars and 
engines cheaper, and at the same 
time make a profit for themselves. 


INVESTIGATION STARTED 


Railroads all over the country 
took advantage of this situation 
and, as might be expected, it re- 
sulted in a considerable reduction 
in employment among union shop- 
men. Their leaders made charges 
of many sorts, among them that 
railroad accounts were not kept 
properly if they revealed that it 
was cheaper to pay private con- 
cerns than to use their own facili- 
ties, and, eventually, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decided to 
go into the matter. The Commis- 
sion, however, apparently did not 
act rapidly enough. In any event, 
the strike of 1922 went into effect 
and, of course, has long since been 
settled, in one way or another, by 
the railroads. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as becomes a deliberative 
body, did not let the strike stop 
its inquiry into the matter and, in 
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respect to the investigations it 
made with regard to various indi- 
vidual railroads. The car builders’ 
communication, however, says in 
this connection: 


Volumes of figures and volumes of 
argument were compiled by the Com- 
mission and by the carriers with re- 
spect to instances of both locomotive 
and car repairs. We are informed 
that the data and the conclusions of 
those participating in the hearing were 
far from being in agreement and never 
have been reconciled, although natu- 
rally the material collected by the Com- 
mission formed the basis of the 
decision by the Commission. 

For reasons unknown to the authors 
of this communication, the bulk of the 


information accumulated relative to 
car repair contracts was not presented 
and was not specificall commented 
upon in the decisions. owever, the 


same publicity was not given to this 
development, and the decisions them- 
selves, in their titles, inferred that 
full hearings had been conducted. 
These decisions commented upon rela- 
tively small contracts for car repairs 
performed by companies not repre- 
sentative of or normally a part of the 
established indystry; contracts neither 
as to size nor conditions representative 
of the usual factors in contract work 
and not analyzed by the Commission 
on any proper basis for comparison. 
And yet the decisions in this case as 
a whole, on account of the stressing of 
unimportant particulars, the omission 
without comment of the important in- 
stances, and the announcement of 
arbitrary accounting principles in con- 
nection with the car and locomotive 
— work as a whole, have had the 
effect of a judgment upon the car 
repair industry at large, all of which, 
it appears, should in justice to this 
industry be corrected, in so far as it is 
possible. 


As matters stand, the car build- 
ers point out, railroads are hesi- 
tant to give them business now. 
The Commission, they say, is “the 
virtual paymaster of the railroads,” 
and add: 


Its opinions in matters of railroad 
operating Dag | are of tremendous 
weight and influence, irrespective of 
any question of the Commission’s 
jurisdiction in such matters. Such in- 
uence on the operating policies of the 
tailroads is possible of effects far- 
teaching enough to eventually destroy 
the established and reputable business 
for which we speak. 

_ This business is restricted by law 
in the protective measures which it 
can adopt as within its own borders. 
It does not seem reasonable to assume 
that the law contemplated its being 
held at the mercy of any governmental 
influence which tends to the diversion 
of its business and the stagnation and 
exhaustion of its activities. Based 
upon uneconomic grounds, as we be- 
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lieve, such pressure upon the disposi- 
tion of the car repair business results 
in a condition not distinguishable in 
its fundamentals from a case where 
the laws against unfair competition 
would restrict all but one of a group 
of competitors. 


The car builders assert that the 
absorption of private and miscel- 
laneous activities by a public cor- 
poration is not consistent with 
American principles, being more 
the course of communism than of 
democracy, and add that such a 
policy of absorption of all inci- 
dental activities by quasi-public 
corporations is the fostering of 
communistic principles in only a 
lesser degree. 

In concluding, the car builders 
ask that the Commission, in the 
future, consider their point of view 
in decisions affecting their indus- 
try. They also request that they 
be given notice when such cases 
are under consideration. At the 
same time, they ask that the Com- 
mission take appropriate action to 
correct the situation as they de- 
scribe it. 

The signers of the communica- 
tion include such_ representative 
manufacturers as The Ryan Car 
Company, Illinois Car & Manv- 
facturing Company, Inter-State 
Car Company, General American 
Car Company, Wm. Hamilton 
Sons Car Company, Streator Car 
Company, The Ralston Steel Car 
Company, Mt. Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Company, Sicms-Stembel 
Company, Illinois Car Company, 
North American Car Company, 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Shef- 
field Car & Equipment Company, 
The Bettendorf Company, Stand- 
ard Tank Car Company, Pennsyl- 
vania Car Company and _ the 
Buffalo Steel Car Company. 

The attitude of these car build- 
ers has atttacted considerable at- 
tention among the railroads and 
without attempting to say whether 
they are right in their position, 
there is general agreement that it 
is courage of this type which gets 
business. 

It is a coincidence ,that where 
the car builders suggest the fos- 
tering of communistic principles, 
the other notable topic in the rail- 
road field today has been called 
socialistic and communistic and 
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Ever Since 1893— 


The Boston Globe has carried 
a larger volume of advertising 
than any other Boston paper. 


If a paper can achieve such a remarkable 
record without the largest circulation, 
it follows that its circulation must be 
unusually productive. 


In the first place, the Globe main- 
tains its circulation through reader 
interest. 


No premiums, contests, or other 
circulation promotion schemes of 
any kind are used. 

80% of the Globe’s circulation is 
concentrated in the Boston Trading 
Area. 

This Trading Territory of 2,500,000 
people is one of the most valuable 
in the United States. 


When Metropolitan Boston goes shopping 
it does so through the columns of The 


BOSTON GLOBE 


The Leader in Boston for 31 Years 
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various other things. This is the 
proposition of Mark W. Potter, 
former member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and now 
one of the receivers of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, that 
freight rates in the Northwest be 
raised 5 per cent, and that the 
money from this increase be pooled 
and paid out proportionately to 
such railroads in that territory as 
may fail to earn what the Com- 
mission has determined is a fair 
return upon their investment. 

Under such an arrangement, 
more prosperous roads like the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Great Northern, and the Northern 
Pacific in all likelihood would be 
paying goodly sums into a pool 
which would go to increase the 
revenues of the Milwaukee and 
other less fortunate carriers. 


ALTRUISTIC OUTLOOK NEEDED BY 
INDIVIDUAL SHIPPERS 


There are, of course, doubts as 
to whether such a plan could be 
put into effect without the ap- 
proval of the wealthier roads or 
until additional legislation has been 
passed, but the suggestion has 
aroused plenty of discussion 
among railroad men and_ their 
larger patrons. Shippers located 
on the lines which will contribute 
to the pool do not look pleasantly 
at the idea of paying higher 
freight rates with the realization 
that it means no better service to 
them, but may improve things for 
a possible competitor on another 
line. Of course, it can be argued 
that they will be helping to im- 
prove the general situation, but 
it is difficult to get the individual 
shipper to take such a. broad view 
of the matter. 

And what has all this to do with 
advertising and advertising men? 
A great deal, because what 
threatens the railroads or the car 
builders today may threaten an- 
other kind of manufacturer to- 
morrow and also because, with 
industry so strongly dependent 
upon efficient and _ economical 
transportation, the problems. af- 
fecting the railroads and _ their 


service are the problems of every 
business man. 
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Ice Cream Association Starts 
Research Service for Members 


The National Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Harrisburg, Pa., 
has organized a bureau of service and 
statistics. This new division will sup. 
ply members with statistical informa- 
tion regarding production, trends in 
equipment and processes, and will keep 
the industry informed in matters con- 
cerning its relation with other indus- 
tries and with legislative changes. Its 
activities also will include ways and 
means of stimulating public interest in 
ice cream. 

The bureau will be under the direc. 
tion of Robert C. Hibben, who previ- 
ously was editor of The Ice Cream 
Trade Journal. He also was at one 
time an instructor in the University of 
Nebraska, where he had charge of the 
ice cream department and a course in 
dairying. 


Advanced by Williams & 
Cunnyngham 


Ben F. Abeling, for the last twelve 
years with the medium department of 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
director of that department. Franklin 
S. Owen has been made manager of the 
research department. 

C. B. Engstrom, for the last seven 
years in the service department of the 
a office of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, has joined the staff of 
Williams & Cunnyngham as an account 
executive. 





Postal Receipts Continue to 
Gain 

Postal receipts at fifty industrial 
cities during July showed a gain of 11.1 
per cent, as compared with July, 1924. 
The revenues at the same cities in 
July, 1924, were 10.5 per cent greater 
than in July, 1923. Tampa, Fila., had 
the greatest increase of the fifty in- 
dustrial cities, registering a gain over 
last year of 61.2 per cent. 





Appoints Yost, Gratiot Agency 

Yost, Gratiot & Company, St. Louis 
advertising agency, have been appointed 
by the Curtis & Co., Mfg. Company, of 
the same city, to direct its advertising. 
This concern manufactures air-compres- 
sors and rélated products. 


C. A. Mewborn with 


Pittsburgh “Press” 
C. A. Mewborn has been appointed 
to the executive staff of the adverts 
ing department of the Pittsburgh Press. 


Edney Ridge Honored 
Edney Ridge, publisher of the 
Greensboro, N. C., Daily Record, has 
been appointed a member of the Re 
sonal staff of Governor A. W. Me 
Lean, of North Carolina. 
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©) Every one of us 
here at Bundscho’s 
has a genuine rev- 
erence for beautiful 
typography. Perhaps 
that’s why so much 
good work comes 
out of our shop 
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J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON : 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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500 Feefin . 


Maxwell’s Latesis 


On the Greatest Thoroughfare in the Worl} 






















Different from and superior to any other type of bulletin 
embellishment. 





Your advertisement stands alone, supreme on 500 feet of leased 
ground, which keeps all other bulletin signs more than 200 
feet away from yours, giving individual attention to your copy. 


The running balustrade picks up the attention of the traveling 
public, moving in either direction, and directs it to the copy. 




















New York 
Office: 
220 W. 42d St. 







The R.C: Maxwe 






. . TODAY the Maxwell Conf service ; 
Pioneers in Outdoor pany is the only outdoor it itso 
Advertising ganization which has mat _ 
tained continual Nation ow § 
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edfin Length 


s\Super - Standard 


orl) ~ Pennsylvania Railroad N. Y. to Phila. 





Liberal copy area containing 2000 square feet— 20 x 100 feet, 
elevated well off the ground, handsomely De Luxed, and stand- 
ing 25 feet from the ground level to the top of the bulletin. 


) Specifications include change of copy, color and design, three ‘ 4 
times a year in as many colors as desired. If change of copy, ' 
color, and design are required more frequently than every four 
: months, a nominal extra charge of 10% for each change will 
| be made. 
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Added Sales Possibilities! 


Many manufacturers have often wanted to 
try mail-order selling for one or more of 
their products. 


Leading the field of mail order publications 
in advertising volume, and in hundreds of 
instances in results, is the 


Household Journal 


with 700,000 net paid circulation. This is 
principally in the villages and rural districts 
of such rich states as Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 


The Household Journal will give your prod- 
uct a fair mail-order trial. 


$2.75 the agate line, $1,550 the page. Copies 
of the magazine and further information 
gladly sent on request. 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 
Batavia, Illinois 
Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 


Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 634 





























Dramatic Openings for the Selling 
Talk 


They Frequently Gain a Heari 


ng Where Other Methods Fail 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


ROUSING buyer attention 
{i through the use of some 
dramatic and often melodramatic 
incident is by no means new in 
the business of salesmanship. On 
the other hand, the great majority 
of salesmen have failed to ap- 
preciate the pulling power of the 
dramatic opening. Not so with 
the old-time patent medicine 
faker who installed his oil torch 
on the street corner in a small 
town, backed his hack up along- 
side the lamp and proceeded to 
sell Indian Herb Hair Grower 
and Shampoo. 

Do you remember the friendly 
way he had about him in getting 
the ever-present small boy to 
climbing into the wagon to have 
his head washed? And then do 
you recall the nice, white lather 
that was heaped onto the young- 
ster’s head? And then remember 
the sight that followed—the dis- 
colored soap suds that were re- 
moved and then the dirty water 
when the head was finally rinsed 
off ? 

A number of us, interested in 
selling wrapped caramels, were 
talking about these dramatic sell- 
ing methods and introductory at- 
tention getters. We were wishing 
that we could develop something 
which would startle the prospec- 
tive buyer of a fifty-pound case 
of caramels. Out of the talk, an 
idea was developed. 

A few days later, one of the 
salesmen in that group walked 
into a buyer’s office. He nodded 
to the buyer and then, from some 
fifteen or twenty feet away, he 
tossed a handful of the caramels 
in the general direction of the 


buyer. They scattered along the 
floor. 
The salesman painstakingly 


walked toward the buyer, stepping 
from one caramel to another and 
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bearing down his full weight on 
each caramel. He was a large 
man and, in most cases, the 
caramels were pressed flat. 

Then he picked up several 
caramels, handed them to the 
buyer, and said: “Unwrap a few 
ye Se Take the paper right 
off ! 

The buyer obeyed instructions. 

“That proves to you how rich 
those caramels are in butter fat,” 
the salesman began. “That 
proves, too, the good quality of 
the waxed paper that the caramels 
are wrapped in. It proves to you 
that you can handle that caramel 
easily and safely and in big 
quantity. It’s a practical, easily- 
handled commercial grade of 
caramel which won't give the 
trouble that ordinary caramels 
will give.” 

The salesman was off on his 
selling talk—but first he had 
created a favorable impression as 
to the ease with which that con- 
cern could handle those caramels. 

That plan worked so well that 
the same group of salesmen 
planned another dramatic inci- 
dent. This had to do with getting 
orders for those same caramels 
when warm weather was just 
ahead. 


BOUND TO ATTRACT ATTENTION 


Signs of warm weather ‘pre- 
vailed outdoors, but in the offices 
of the buyer, the radiators were 
still warm. A salesman walked 
into the buyer’s office and with 
apparent thoughtlessness, laid a 
small package down on the warm 
radiator. Then, he began to talk 
about caramels to the buyer. For 
five minutes, he carried the con- 
versation along. Suddenly, he 
seemed to recall the package he 
had left on the radiator. 

“Let me show you some of our 
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caramels,” he said and reached 
for the well-warmed package. 
The buyer noted that the package 
had been toasting on the radia- 
tor. The salesman emphasized 
the fact that the package was 
quite warm. 

“Funny place for me to leave 
caramels,” he commented. “How- 
ever, it will serve to prove to you 
that here is one caramel that can 
stand up in warm weather. I 
don’t think any part of your ter- 
ritory gets quite so warm as that 
radiator is right now. Let’s see 
how these caramels stood up in 
that heat.” 

Then the package was un- 
wrapped and it was plain to see 
that the heat had penetrated each 
caramel. The salesman gave the 
buyer a few to unwrap. 

“Pretty nice how that caramel 
holds its shape, even in that heat. 
And do you notice how it un- 
wraps? That shows how a good 
caramel can stand up in the 
hottest kind of weather.” 

With this as his opening, the 
salesman proceeded with his sales 
talk. Of course the weather was 
going to be warm. All the more 
reason why the buyer should now 
order liberally of this particular 
make of caramel. When the 
weather became so warm that 
ordinary candies would melt 
down and be unsalable, this one 
confection would be right on the 
job to give satisfaction and show 
real volume. 

One day, a salesman walked 
into an office and approached the 
man seated at a desk. He took 
a sheet of note paper from his 
portfolio and laid it on the man’s 
desk. Then he leaned over and 
dipped his pen into the red ink- 
well. He splashed a daub of red 
ink onto the sheet of paper. Then 
he blotted the daub. 

He reached into his pocket and 
took out a bottle. He handed the 
bottle to the prospective buyer. 
“Brush a little of this liquid on 
that red ink spot and see it go 
away,” he said. 

The prospect obeyed. “Try it 
on some other. blots. Spill a little 
ink on your shirt and then have 
the fun of taking it off.” 
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“Let me send you a quart bottle 
for $5,” came next and in a few 
minutes the salesman was out of 
the office with the order in his 
book. 

A few years ago, the salesmen 
selling Borden’s milk in Arkansas 
developed a dramatic selling stunt 
which had an amusing angle to it. 
They would walk into the country 
stores and ask for the cat. When 
the cat was found, several cans 
of milk from different packers 
were opened and placed before 
the cat. The cat would sniff 
around and according to reliable 
information, nine times out of 
ten it would commence lapping 
up milk from the Borden can. 

One of the salesman who prac- 
ticed this stunt explained the rea- 
son for the average cat’s prefer- 
ence for Borden’s. 

“You see,” he pointed out, 
“most of those cats drink fresh 
milk, when they get any milk. 
Or, if they aren’t regular fresh 
milk drinkers, they, nevertheless, 
have an animal instinct for milk 
in the natural flavor. Now, 
Borden’s canned milk has nearer 
the natural flavor than any other 
milk that you are apt to set before 
the cat and the cat generally 
makes a bee line for it. Of course, 
we take a chance. Sometimes the 
cat is contrary. It is wonderful 
though how a cat can sense the 
right thing to do at the right 
time.” 





E. J. Finneran, Vice-President, 
Philadelphia Agency 


E. J. Finneran, previously with the 
Gardner Advertising Company, of which 
he had been vice-president, has become 
vice-president in charge of the New York 
office of the Tracy-Parry Company, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency. For several 
years prior to his association with the 
Gardner agency, Mr. Finneran acted as 
special merchandising counsel for Pacific 
Coast food concerns. 





T. C. Hoffmeyer with Barron 
G. Collier 


-_C. Hoffmeyer, who represented 
the Hearst morning newspapers in San 
Francisco for the fast year, has joined 
the Barron G. Collier organization as 
manager of the Cleveland district. Mr. 
Hoffmeyer formerly was publisher of 
the Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer. 
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Rotogravure Advertising in 
The Washington Sunday Star 
Is Exceptionally Productive 


The featured pictures mainly deal with important 
passing events and personages—in which the National 
Capital is the stage—and with which its half million 
people are more or less intimately associated. 

There is, therefore, a strong personal appeal to The 
Sunday Star’s Rotogravure Secticn, week after week, 
in which advertising shares and advertisers benefit. 

If your product is susceptible of being pictured, Roto- 
gravure will give it effective presentation. 

It is significant that The Star’s Rotogravure lineage 
is steadily growing—reaching a volume of 325,441 
lines last year—about evenly divided between local 
and national advertisers. 


Che Sunday Stat 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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“‘ There’s a Difference 
In Farm Papers’’ 





Successful Farming has been the backbone of 
most successful campaigns to the farm field 
for over 22 years. 


More than 850,000 copies 


monthly to real farmers in 
real farm territory. | 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING - THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


SUCCESSFI 


ne Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Land B 
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ce: Minneapolis Office estern Office F. 0. BOHEN i} 
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Because soil, climate, crops 
and living conditions are 
similar in the North Central 


States, Successful Farming 





—with its circulation con- 
centrated mainly in this 
rich_ territory — furnishes 
practically 100% editorial 


service to its readers. 


JL FARMING 














R. R. RING ow. WRIGHT Advertising Director 


i 
Palace Bidg. Sharon Bldg., San Francisco The Mer edith Publications / 
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Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
knows, naire Ay would be on every hardware list. 


The Human Side 
of a 
Great Business 
Publication 


Back of every great enterprise 

isa human element contributed 

by those men whose experiences 

and personalities are reflected 
in that enterprise. 








Charles P. Catlin, Contributing Editor 


ractical Merchandising 





NTHUSIASM and ability, backed by unlimited energy are the 
outstanding characteristics of Chas. P. Catlin, nationally known 
merchandiser, advertiser, and salesman, whose rare power to 
instil these attributes in others has drawn him into the 


HARDWARE AGE Editorial family. 


Thirty-two years of hardware merchandising experience are 
packed into his straight-from-the-shoulder messages on “Turning 
Dull Days Into Profits.” These articles are full of practical, sales stimulating 
pointers, high in cash register value. 














Catlin’s experiences range from inside man, road salesman, departmental 
manager and buyer in a national hardware jobbing house, to sales 
promotion manager and merchandiser for widely known manufacturers. 


As a salesman, he personally installed hundreds of display windows, 
planned hundreds of special sales and suggested constructive selling 
methods to thousands of men behind retail hardware counters. As sales 
promotion manager he is responsible for many sales-producing ideas used 
by hardware jobbers, salesmen and merchants throughout the country. 


He knows the problems of the retailer, the jobber, the salesman, the 
manufacturer, and he shares that knowledge with his readers. 


Charley Catlin’s articles inspiringly point the way to greater profits through 
clean-cut efficient merchandising methods. His contributions hold an 
important place in the thorough, practical business-building service 


HARDWARE AGE brings to its readers each week. 
“The Most Influential Hardware Paper” 


Hardwa 


239 West 39* Street UK 






A.B.R 


New York City 
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Making Trade-Marks Follow 
through to Consumers 


This Is a Real Problem in Many Industries 


Tue Curtis PusitisHinc Company 
HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: , 

I am desirous of getting some informa- 
tio as to the success manufacturers 
have had in advertising a product that 
cannot be trade-marked. 1 have in 
mind such products as Armco Iron, a 
great deal of which does not carry the 
trademark by the time it reaches the 
ultimate consumer. I presume at some 
time past you have written up Armco 
Iron, and would appreciate it if you 
could refer me to this article and any 
other such illustrations as may occur to 


you. ss 
THE Curtis PusLtisHinc CoMPANY 

. C. Bronson, 
Advertising Department, Chicago Office. 


HIS is a subject that has been 
covered frequently in the 
Prrnters’ INK Publications. 

At one time, all products that 
could not be packaged were re- 
garded as hard to trade-mark. 
Gradually, however, various trade- 
marking devices have been devel- 
oped, such as weaving brand names 
in the selvage of dry goods, put- 
ting colored strands in rope, etc., 
which now make it possible to brand 
almost every product. The difficulty 
today, therefore, is not in trade- 
marking goods but in preserving 
the trade-mark intact until it 
teaches the final consumer. 

In many lines, just as our cor- 
respondent points out, it is still 
not an easy matter to carry the 
identifying mark through to the 
user of the goods. This is par- 
ticularly the case in those lines 
where the merchandise is re-manu- 
factured or does not reach the con- 
sumer in its original form. 

The flour business is greatly 
troubled with this question at the 
present time. For years, many 
millers have been building up a 
demand for their brands. Less 
and less, however, is bread and 
pastry being made in the homes. 
Each year, finds a larger percen- 
tage of this business in the hands 
of the commercial bakeries. It 
would seem, therefore, as if the 
advertising which has been directed 
and is being directed to the house- 
wife were largely wasted. It 





might be supposed that consumer 
advertising has little or no effect 
on the baker and that price more 
than trade-mark prestige would in- 
fluence his buying. As a matter of 
fact, though, manufacturers in this 
type of business are more suscep- 
tible, in the selection of their raw 
materials, to consumer demand 
than is generally supposed. <A 
baker who wishes to build a repu- 
tation for his bread cannot afford 
to use inferior ingredients. There 
isn’t anything that would help him 
more than to let his trade know 
that he uses Gold Medal flour or 
some other well-known brand. In 
this way, he would be legitimately 
using Washburn-Crosby’s reputa- 
tion to win fame for his own 
product. 

It is, therefore, reasonable for 
a miller to expect his consumer 
advertising to exert some influence 
on the bakery trade. It will cer- 
tainly exert such an_ influence 
if he merchandises it properly in 
his advertising to the trade. We 
believe that is the plan followed 
by the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany and the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, with results that speak for 
themselves. 

More proof that re-manufactur- 
ers are influenced by brand pres- 
tige can be found in the experience 
of the hotel trade. Very few 
brand names reach the table in 
public eating places and yet it is 
a well-known fact that hostelries 
of the better sort are anxious to 
serve foods with whose brand 
names their guests are familiar, 
even though these identifying 
marks must necessarily be de- 
stroyed in the process of serving. 
—|Ed. Printers’ Ink. 





Paper Account for Campbell- 
Ewald 


The Angier Corporation, Framingham, 
Mass., manufacturer of crinkled paper 
and crinkled paper specialty products, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the New York office of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, advertising agency. 
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Canadian 
Wholesalers Cut Costs by 
Merger 





Awa of twenty - five 
Canadian grocery wholesalers 
has been effected under the name 
of the National Grocers Company. 
The sales volume of these twenty- 
five grocers, in 1924, amounted to 
$30,000,000. All of these houses 
have operated in the Province of 
Ontario. The total assets of the 
combination amount to approxi- 
mately $7,000,000. 

The merger is ascribed to the 
fact that it is necessary for the 
wholesaler to effect economies in 
distribution costs. 

Eleven months of preparation 
and planning have been given to 
this merger according to Marland 
Woolnough who becomes chairman 
of the board. An official state- 
ment given by Mr. Wolnough con- 
cerning the merger reads: 

“The purpose of the amalgama- 
tion is to effect economies in the 
distribution of food commodities. 
With its branches located at every 
important distributing centre in 
the province East of the Great 
Lakes, and with the unequaled 
facilities for buying, selling and 
distributing which it will possess, 
the new organization will be in a 
position to reduce many of the 
costs of the distribution of food 
products which have considerably 
increased in recent years, owing to 
overlapping of service by various 
jobbing houses. At the same time 
it will furnish a service to the re- 
tail grocer and hence to the public 
which has been impossible under 
conditions as they have up to the 
present time existed.” 

The other officers of the new 
company are Archie Foster, presi- 
dent, and A. C. Pyke, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Canadian Grocer, of Toronto, 
in commenting on this merger says 
it has heard reports to the effect 
that wholesalers in other Canadian 
provinces are highly interested in 
the merger and, in some cases, are 
getting together with the intention 
of following in the footsteps of 
the National Grocers Company. 








Wallingford-Graham Agency 
Merged with Bellamy-Neff 


The Wallingford-Graham Agency, 
New York, has been merged with the 
Bellamy-Neff Company, Chicago, adver. 
tising agency. Daniel K. Wallingford 
and Lionel M. Graham have joined the 
New York office of Bellamy-Neff, Mr, 
Wallingford as architectural counsel 
and Mr. Graham as director of sales, 
Before organizing the Wallingford. 
Graham Agency, both were with the 
Architectural Forum, New York. 


New Cleaner to Be Advertised 


The White Rose Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Los Angeles, has engaged the 
L. S. Gillham Company, Inc., advertis. 
ing agency, also of s Angeles, to 
direct the advertising for a new non- 
inflammable cleaner, to be called White 
Rose. 

This agency also has been appointed 
to plan the advertising of the Clevelin 
Realty Corporation, of Elsincre, Calif, 








W. L. Stocklin Joins J. Walter 
Thompson 


Walter L. Stocklin has been ap. 
pointed art director of the Chicago of 
fice of the J. Walter Thompson Conm- 
pany, with which he was at one time 
associated. He also’ was _ formerly 
with the George Batten Company, Inc. 


Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell 
Appointment 


G. Lawrence Riker has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of Olmstead, Perrin 
Leffingwell, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Riker was formerly 








with the Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad. 
J. L. Taylor with Ramsay 


Organization 


J. Langdon Taylor has joined The 
Robert E. Ramsay Organization, New 
York, as associate in charge of business 
contacts and production. He was for- 
merly with James F. Newcomb & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, direct advertis- 
ing. 





Candy Account for Buffalo 
Agency 

The Unterecker Candy Company. 
Buffalo, N. Y., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the FE. P. Reming 
ton Advertising Agency, of Buffalo. 
Quarter-page space in magazines will be 
used, featuring high grade candy, to 
be sold by mail. 





Frank Hunton with Standard 
Farm Papers 


Frank Hunton has joined the selling 
staff of the Chicago office of the Stand- 
ard Farm Papers, Inc. 
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CAP-AND-BELLS 


HE effect of originality in 

typography is wholly imagi- 
nary, like Santa Claus; mock- 
turtle soup; a haunted house; 
synthetic sapphires; luck in odd 
numbers ;standing with your back 
to an empty fire-place. Origi- 
nality, meant to be appealing, is 
usually appalling. It wears the 
clown’s cap-and-bells. We prac- 
tise individuality in set-ups, but 
please go elsewhere for ‘“origin- 
ality” that, akin to the bearded 
circus lady or the two-headed 
calf, startles, staggers or stuns. 
To borrow the Englishman’s ex- 
pression, “It isn’t cricket’. Our 
trademark, invisible in its in- 
scription, but indivisible from 
our composition, is good taste. 
FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East 23rp Street, New York City 


© 1925-FNP 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advert wS2NG 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


: al 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
BONDED FLOORS 
TAO TEA BALLS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 








Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies | 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Let’s Arbitrate It 


With Passage of Federal Arbitration Law This Slogan Should Become 
More Popular in Advertising Circles 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


T has been claimed that the gen- 

eral business of advertising has 
been hampered less by litigation 
than any other large industry. 
This claim is based on the fact 
that there have been comparatively 
few law suits between advertising 
agencies and their clients, and that 
publishers have found it unwise, as 
a rule, to enforce contracts for 
space by legal processes. But 
when the relation of advertising to 
other lines of business, and its de- 
pendence on other industries, are 
taken into consideration, it is 
found that, indirectly, litigation 
has offered serious or unsurmount- 
able handicaps to many advertising 
campaigns. 

For this reason, and several 
others of equal importance, the 
movement to establish commercial 
arbitration in every industry, 
which has received tremendous 
impetus by the recent passage of 
the Federal Arbitration Law, 
should have the enthusiastic sup- 
port and study of advertising men 
and women generally. 

Law suits involving the licens- 
ing of patents have hindered, post- 
poned and prevented advertising 
campaigns without number. Cases 
in which it has been necessary for 
manufacturers to settle disputes 
with selling agents through the 
courts have tied up territories, 
hampered distribution, and worked 
havoc frequently with carefully- 
prepared advertising campaigns. 
Litigation concerning the de- 
livery of defective material, de- 
layed delivery of goods, retail 
agency contracts, and many other 
questions, have had the same de- 
moraliziag effect. It is safe to say 
that almost every commercial dis- 
pute of any consequence that gets 
into the courts has a detrimental 
effect on the principals. 

Cases of the kind prove con- 
clusively that advertising pays its 
full share of the cost of the legal 
battles of all industries. “Next to 
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war, the greatest source of eco- 
nomic waste in our national life is 
needless litigation,” is a statement 
attributed to no less an authority 
than Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover. 

The commercial arbitration 
movement eventually will elimi- 
nate the greater part of this enor- 
mous economic waste. When 
arbitration is generally practiced 
throughout all industries it will 
make practically all litigation need- 
less in the settlement of commer- 
cial disputes, and it will accom- 
plish its purpose at a very small 
fraction of the cost of law-court 
processes while it eliminates the 
demoralizing reactions of litiga- 
tion. 

Hence, it is obvious that, in- 
directly, the advertising industry 
will be one of the chief bene- 
ficiaries of arbitration. Then, also, 
at least two branches of the indus- 
try probably will find that the gen- 
eral adoption of arbitration agree- 
ments will result in direct and 
immeasurable benefits. 

It appears to be almost a fixed 
custom within the industry not to 
resort to litigation to compel the 
fulfilment of contracts. It is quite 
exceptional for an advertising 
agent to sue a client over a con- 
tract broken by the latter, regard- 
less of the extent of the loss 
sustained by the agent. Publish- 
ers, likewise, very seldom invoke 
the law in order to collect the 
higher rate for lineage usually 
required by broken contracts. 


REASONS FOR THIS POLICY 


This condition not only compli- 
cates the relationship between cus- 
tomers of agents and publishers, but 
increases the expense and losses of 
both. The reason for it, un- 
doubtedly, is the reluctance of the 
creators of advertising and the 
sellers of space to antagonize their 
customers. Almost inevitably, a 
law suit results in bitterness and 
prejudice which appear to afford 
the reason for the custom of the 
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advertising industry of keeping 
away from litigation so far as pos- 
sible. And while it may be good 
selling policy on the part of agents 
and publishers not to enforce their 
contracts by legal means, it has, 
in many instances, led buyers of 
space to take an unfair advantage. 

Experience has shown that the 
usual demoralizing reactions of 
litigation are not in evidence when 
the arbitration method of settling 
commercial disputes is followed. 
No honest buyer of space will re- 
fuse to sign a contract because it 
carries an arbitration clause, if he 
thoroughly understands the propo- 
sition. While lawsuits almost in- 
variably arouse combative instincts 
and engender ill-feeling with a 
desire for revenge, arbitration ap- 
peals to the desire for fair play 
and the love of good sportsman- 
ship, and an arbitration clause in a 
contract is generally accepted as a 
guarantee that neither of the prin- 
cipals anticipates a recourse to liti- 
gation in the event of a dispute. 

These conclusions are wunmis- 
takably indicated by the unpreju- 
diced reports of thousands of cases 
of commercial disputes settled by 
arbitration. According to the last 
Year Book of the Silk Association 
of America, “The Association, 
through its arbitration procedure, 
saves vast sums of money, labor 
and time for the silk trade every 
year. Difficult controversies are 
settled in an amicable manner and 
with the best possible results 
achieved for all concerned.” 

Of many cases settled through 
arbitration by the silk association, 
only one is reported in which the 
loser resorted to court action. 
And, according to the decree of 
the court, the litigant was com- 
pelled to accept the arbitration 
settlement of the case. 

For a great many years, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York has led an in- 
creasing number of organizations 
in the arbitration movement. The 
Chamber maintains a_ standing 
committee on arbitration, which 
has been the means of settling dis- 
putes in many lines of business. 
The cases involved sums ranging 
from $1.50 to $2,000,000, and in 
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numerous instances the Chamber 
has been able to act in the capacity 
of a mediator and has settled dif- 
ferences before they reached a 
stage which required formal arbi- 
tration. 

About two years ago, the 
Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America adopted 
arbitration as a method of prompt- 
ly settling disputes between pro- 
ducers, distributors and exhibitors, 
Arbitration boards, made up of 
the managers of film companies, 
were established in _ thirty-one 
cities of the country. During 
their first year, these boards dis- 
posed of more than 5,000 cases, 
and a unanimous decision was 
rendered in more than 90 per cent 
of them. In the friendly settle- 
ment of these cases out of court, 
it is estimated that the saving in 
legal fees and costs was at least 
$1,500,000, while other savings 
reached a similar amount. 

This year, unfortunately, war 
appears to have been declared be- 
tween the producers and exhibi- 
tors over the standard contract. 
Arbitration is involved; but, ac- 
cording to published reports, 
Joseph M. Seider, president of the 
Motion Picture Theatre Owners 
of New Jersey, seems to have un- 
covered the cause of the trouble 
when he declared at a recent 
meeting: “We are satisfied with 
arbitration. We are not opposed 
to arbitration; but we want fair 
arbitration predicated on a fair 
contract.” 


ARBITRATION HAS BEEN HAMPERED 


While a number of other trade 
associations have been experiment- 
ing with arbitration for some years, 
and while the Arbitration Founda- 
tion, Inc., of New York City, and 
other org&nizations have been 
working to educate business men 
to the practicability and economy 
of arbitration, the movement has 
been hampered by a lack’ of legal 
authority. Not long ago, this con- 
dition was explained by Ogden L. 
Mills in an address, when he said: 

“Congress, you know, occasion- 
ally does something constructive, 
and when it sees fit to make pro- 
vision for the settlement of dis- 
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putes outside of the courts, and to 
permit business men to solve one 
of their problems in their own 
way—without resort to the clumsy 
and heavy hand of Government— 
I say that it has done something 
truly constructive. 

“Until the passage of this bill 
we had a curious situation. An 
agreement to arbitrate was the 
only part of a commercial con- 
tract that was not enforceable. 
This was due to the early jealousy 
of the English courts as to their 
jurisdiction. Our courts followed 
the British precedent, and the re- 
sult was that no matter how 
strongly the agreement to arbitrate 
was worded, no matter how 
anxious one party to the agree- 
ment was to arbitrate, he was com- 
pelled to go to court with all of 
the expense, delay and bitterness 
incident to a court proceeding. 

“In 1920, New York, and some- 
what later New Jersey, cured this 
situation in so far as these two 
States were concerned. But this 
gave rise to a new injustice. The 
resident of New York or New 
Jersey who signed an arbitration 
agreement could be compelled to 
arbitrate, whereas the resident of 
another State could refuse to com- 
ply with the arbitration provisions. 
This was equally true with refer- 
ence to a resident of a foreign 
country, and you had the anomal- 
ous situation of a foreign resident 
who could be compelled by an 
American resident to arbitrate an 
agreement, while he in turn could 
not compel the American citizen to 
arbitrate. This must have been 
the cause of friction and mis- 
understanding in so far as foreign 
trade agreements were concerned.” 

During the last session of Con- 
gress, the Federal Arbitration Bill 
was passed by both Houses with- 
out a dissenting vote. It was 
signed by President Coolidge on 
Lincoln’s last birthday, and will 
become effective on January 1, 
1926. The act is analyzed in a 
pamphlet, “The United States Ar- 
bitration Law and its Application,” 
which is being circulated free by 
the Arbitration Foundation, Inc., 
from its offices at 65 Liberty 
Street, New York. 
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According to this analysis, a 
written provision for arbitration 
contained in any contract which 
involves maritime transactions and 
interstate commerce as generally 
defined is made “valid, enforceable 
and irrevocable” by the bill, ex- 
cept upon the grounds for which 
any contract may be revoked. The 
Federal courts are given jurisdic- 
tion to enforce such agreements 
whenever, under the Judicial Code, 
they would normally have jurisdic- 
tion of a controversy between the 
parties. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK REQUIRED 


While the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies has 
adopted facilities for arbitration, 
the advertising industry as a whole 
has been very slow to recognize 
the benefits of the general practice 
of the arbitration principle. Much 
educational work will be required 
to make the movement generally 
successful, and advertising men, 
both individually and through their 
organization, can contribute much 
toward the establishment of arbi- 
tration as one of the most impor- 
tant international factors of clean 
and economical business. 

The passage of laws in many 
States is necessary to cover intra- 
State contracts. Recently, Oregon 
passed an arbitration bill, and 
similar acts are now before the 
legislatures of California, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, North Carolina 
and Rhode Island. Assuming that 
these pending acts will pass during 
coming sessions of the legislatures, 
next year will see only eleven 
States with adequate arbitration 
laws. 

The long delays of the law, ag- 
gravated by the crowded condition 
of the dockets of courts all over 
the country, undoubtedly will 
facilitate the bringing of a num- 
ber of other States into line. But 
there is much educational work to 
do among all classes of business 
people to make arbitration uni- 
versally effective. Advertising 
agents can not only make their 
contracts worth something, but 
they can assure their campaigns 
against the perils of litigation, and, 
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at the same time, further the 
movement by advising their clients 
to utilize the facilities of arbitra- 
tion whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. Publishers, too, will find it 
to their advantage to adopt simi- 
lar practices at once. 

Another interesting phase of the 
subject is the demand that arbitra- 
tion makes for expert testimony. 
In many of the cases in New York 
and New Jersey in which a settle- 
ment was reached through arbi- 
tration, advertising men have been 
called as witnesses to explain the 
technicalities of advertising. Next 
year will see a very rapid multi- 
plication of arbitration tribunals 
within various industries, boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce, 
trade associations and other com- 
mercial organizations. And ad- 
vertising men, in rapidly increasing 
numbers, will be called upon to 
offer their testimony before these 
tribunals. 

Therefore, it is obvious that ad- 
vertising will not receive the many 
benefits of arbitration as a free 
gift. The benefits must be earned 
by study and application of the 
principles of arbitration, and by 
furthering the movement. There 
is a tremendous and _ significant 
contrast between the processes of 
the courts and the activities of 
arbitration tribunals. In the first, 
you have red-tape and technicali- 
ties, with long delays and heavy 
costs, and with the ultimate de- 
cision left to the judgment of 
twelve men who are usually ignor- 
ant of the most important of the 
business principles and methods 
involved. In the second, you have 
a prompt decision based entirely 
on the facts of the case, rendered 
by experienced business men fa- 
miliar with all of the phases in- 
volved, and without regard to 
precedent or technicalities. It is 
exceedingly important that the ad- 
vertising industry be prepared for 
the innovation. 


B. V. Cook Joins “Household 


Magazine” 

Byron V. Cook has joined the staff 
of The Household Magazine, Topeka, 
as an advertising representative. His 
headquarters will be at Chicago. 
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J. Walter Thompson to Direct 


Community Campaign 

The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed to 
direct the community advertising cam. 
paign which is being planned for Nor. 
folk, Portsmouth and Tidewater, Vir. 
ginia. A report on the plans for this 
campaign, which will be conducted over 
a three-year period, appeared on page 
84 Ba the August 6 issue of Printers’ 
In S. L. Slover, publisher of the 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, is chairman 
of the board of governors which will 
supervise this campaign. 


Hippo Products Account for 


Toronto Agency 

The Hippo Products Company, Mon- 
treal, has placed its advertising account 
with Norris-Patterson Ltd., Toronto ad- 
vertising agency. This company manu- 
factures floor coverings, paints and oils, 
The Ratcliff Paper Company also has 
laced its advertising account with the 
orris-Patterson agency. Trade papers 
are being used. 


Real Estate Account for 
Behel & Harvey 


Realty Pit, Inc., a Chicago firm of 
real estate brokers and auctioneers, has 
appointed Behel & Harvey, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Newspapers and _ business 
papers will be used. 


Yost, Gratiot Agency Aug- 
ments Staff 


Arch Wallace, who was until recently 
with the St. Louis copy department of 
the H. W. Kastor Sons Advertising 
Company, has joined the copy staff of 
Yost, Gratiot & Company, St. Louis ad 
vertising agency. 


M. G. Lewis with Fort Myers 
“Tropical News” 


M. G. Lewis, formerly in charge of 
national advertising for the Greenville, 
S. C., Piedmont, has been appointed 
circulation manager of the Fort Myers, 
Fla., Tropical News. 


San Antonio “Farm Express” 


Discontinued 
The San Antonio, Texas, Semi 
Weekly Farm Express has been discon- 
tinued. Its subscription lists will be 
combined with that of the E-press, a 


daily newspaper. 


Joins Bryant, Griffith & 


Brunson, Inc. 

Percy B. Silk has joined the Boston 
office of Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. He 
was formerly with the Lowell, Mass, 
Courier-Citizen and Evening Leader. 
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‘Jour RADIO h MARKET 
in Michigan 


ANY of the radio manufacturers plan- 

ning to permanently and successfully 

sell the great market that Detroit and 
Michigan represents have already scheduled 
their advertising campaigns in The Detroit 
Free Press. 


These manufacturers after surveying this mar- 
ket recognize the particular, unusual and 
exceptionally valuable influence of this news- 
paper in selling both the dealer and the 
consumer. 


The Free Press has spent thousands of dollars 
in helping to make this market attractive to 
the radio manufacturer. Its station WCX was 
one of the first broadcasting stations in 
America, and its columns have always con- 
tained something of interest and value to both 
the radio enthusiast and the casual listener-in. 


A most comprehensive survey of this 
great radio market prepared by the Re- 
search Department of The Detroit Free 
Press will be mailed you upon request. 


TheDetroit Free Press 


“Starts the Day In Detroit” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 


















































He had a putter that laid ’em 
They clicked into the 
cup the very first crack. Then 
he said: “I am going around 
the course, with this one club, 
and my score ought to be 
about 18 at the most.” And 
it was—for the first hole— 
but he didn’t always do that 
well. The holes were just 
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low. 
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naturally too far apart to suit 
his equipment and the ball 
didn’t get there. 


If the advertisements you're 
publishing aren’t bringing 
big results in the South, it’s 
a very safe bet that they 
aren’t getting there and that 
there’s something wrong with 
your approach. It’s just cold 
figures that the South is the 
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most important 
new industries, 


selling. 


ern States its 


market 
open to the advertiser. More 
more new 
wealth, more opportunity for 
But you can’t reach 
the South through magazines 
alone. Magazine circulations 
there are too thin. Study the 
figures. Take any great mag- 
azine. In ten wealthy South- 
circulation 
equals only about 1% of the 
total population. With news- 
papers it’s different. Widely 
read with interest by a great 
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mass of people with similar 
traditions and buying habits. 
And newspapers offer a mer- 
chandising service that is 
specialized to local condi- 
tions. Rates are low. 


For detailed information as 
to the possibilities of the 
South as a market, write to 
the Southern 
Publishers’ 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, or 
to any of the newspapers 
listed below. 


Newspaper 


Association, at 


These Newspapers Bring Your Advertisement Straight 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham ‘age -Herald 
Birmingham Ni 

Huntsville Times 

Mobile Item 





ews 


FLORIDA 


Deland News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
iacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami a 


New: 
Orlando Reporter. Star 
Orlando Sen’ 


a 
Sanford Herald 
St. Augustine Record 
st. Petersburg aden 
t. Petersburg Tim: 
Tampa = 
Tampa Tr! 
West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 





Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constituti 
Atlanta Journal a 
see? +o 

ger 
Moultrie Observer 
Savannah News 


to the “Pin’’! 


Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


KENTUCKY 
Paducah Sun 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 

Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 
New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPPI 

Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Heraid 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Citizen 


Blizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Greeneville Democrat Sun 
Knoxville Journal 

emphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 
Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 


Clifton Ly yl Review 
Danville B 
Danville News 
Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 

News 










News 
Leader 







Winchester 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Bristol Herald Courier 
Bristol News 
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Repeated By Request 


IFTH AVENUE coaches are unique. Prac- 
tically every city in the United States with bus 
lines has other means of transportation at 

HIGHER than a five cent fare so that the selection 
of the bus is merely a matter of getting a conveyance 
going to your destination. 

In New York City it is different. The selection 
of a bus is made for one reason only—TO GET A 
CLEAN, COMFORTABLE RIDE, SEATED. 
Seated, yes! Because passengers are not allowed to 
stand. When all the seats in a Fifth Avenue bus 
are taken, no more passengers are allowed to board it. 
To get this clean, comfortable, SEATED ride costs 
ten cents, twice as much as the subway, elevated or 
surface cars reaching every location reached by these 
ten cent fare buses. 

What does this assure advertisers? Certainly 
there can be no argument about it. It assures a class 
of people much above the average in discrimination 
and purchasing ability. The buses carry their pas- 
sengers down Fifth Avenue—the only public trans- 
portation line on Fifth Avenue—right to the doors of 
the leading shops and department stores. 

Every bus carries 10,146 passengers inside each 
month. In the last twelve months there were 
45,201,048 passengers carried INSIDE the buses, 
where advertisers’ cards are displayed. 

At the rate for advertising space of $2.00 per bus 
per month, bus passengers are reached for twenty 
cents per thousand. In this connection the rate per 
thousand for other media should be interesting. Cir- 
cular about it will be sent on request. 

There can be no comparison of the space in the 
Fifth Avenue coaches with bus advertising or street 
car advertising anywhere in the country. The Fifth 
Avenue coaches are unique. 

Agency Commission 13%, Cash Discount 3% 


Joun H. LIviInGsTon, JR. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Coaches 


425 Fifth Avenue New York 
Phone CALedonia 0260 
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Some New Ideas in Teaser 
Campaigns 


Original Schemes Which Make the Teaser Take an Added Interest 


By A. L. Townsend 


VERY famous old cigar, 
named after a_ statesman, 
dead these many years, was 
bought up by a rival, and another 
brand boomed for first place. De- 
liberately, the new owners put the 
quietus on the old product. It 
virtually passed out of existence. 
But the new brand was not 
popular in the specific territory 
where these experiments were be- 
ing made. The demand for the 
old-time favorite was _ persistent. 
After a year had elapsed, the 
manufacturer felt that it would 
be necessary to resurrect the old 
favorite and concentrate all ad- 
vertising on it. But here was a 
delicate situation to handle. 

Teaser copy was planned, once 
tobacconists had been stocked up. 
In single-column space, with as 
many as four to six displays in a 
newspaper, the advertising was 
launched. 

Using the name as a basis of 
operation, these illustrated adver- 
tisements contained many inter- 
esting features. On the first day, 
it was merely announced that an 
old favorite, somebody known to 
everyone, was “coming back to 
town.” The populace would surely 
welcome this old-time friend. 

The artist drew pictures of a 
railroad engine sweeping around 
a bend in the road; crowds were 
shown at depots; excited people 
threw their hats into the air. Men 
shouted with glee. There was 
great excitement. 

“Tom is coming back,” ex- 
claimed the copy. “Of course you 
remember Tom. He was always a 
favorite of yours. There was no- 
body quite like him. Well, he 
hasn’t changed a bit. It is the Tom 
you used to love. True, he has 
been away for a while, but that 
doesn’t matter. From now on, he 
is one of you.” “Tom” was the 
first name of the personage after 
whom the cigar was called. 


There was considerable reac- 
tion to all this. Not everybody 
associated “Tom” with the cigar. 
Cities were perplexed and inter- 
ested. Who was this old chum 
who was returning to his friends? 

And this, of course, is the true 
purpose of the teaser campaign. 
Its object is to pave the way for 
the product. 

Human curiosity will always 
remain the same. And there will, 
invariably, persist a very natural 
interest in these curiosity-arous- 
ing campaigns. 

There is another advantage to 
the teaser campaign. An adver- 
tiser who puts out at least one 
new product every three years 
states that teaser copy has vastly 
facilitated introducing these prod- 
ucts to the public in a minimum 
amount of time. Educational copy, 
of the customary sort, takes too 
long, he says. A week of inten- 
sive, curiosity-stimulating small- 
space copy will accomplish far 
more. 

Not long ago, Planters Pennant 
peanuts were to be introduced to 
a locality where distribution had 
not been previously secured. In 
the interim, a rival peanut con- 
cern, having heard of the move, 
started with educational copy for 
its own jobbers. 


AN ANIMATED PEANUT 


Pennant peanuts have a trade- 
mark character: a funny little 
animated peanut. And for two 
weeks prior to opening up in this 
territory, the advertiser used one- 
column teaser space. The ani- 
mated peanut was put through its 
paces. It was made to do all kinds 
of stunts, and the copy merely 
whetted the appetite for the true 
status of the character. What was 
it all about? Who was this funny 
little nersonage? It was not even 
intimated that peanuts were be- 
ing exploited. As a consequence, 
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when three- and _ four-column 
displays introduced Mr. Peanut 
and described the quality of the 
goods, a receptive audience had 
been provided in advance. 

There began to appear in news- 
papers of the country not very 
long ago, a series of perplexing 
one-column blind displays. They 
were largely pictorial. A seagull 
was shown, skimming gracefully 
across a wide expanse of ocean. 
The sole copy read: “How would 
you like to fly with the ease and 
grace of a gull?” 

A greyhound sprang with lithe 
grace, and hand-lettered text 
asked this question: “You know 
the speed of a greyhound. Well, 
you too can travel with as little 
effort and at far greater speed.” 

An owl glared out from a sin- 
gle-column message which asked: 
“Have you the wisdom of an 
owl? You may possess a thousand 
times as much if you only use a 
little judgment.” A swan was 
pictured on an unrippled expanse 
of water. “The grace of a swan: 
never a sound, yet on and on, 
without appreciable exertion. 
Know what it means to travel in 
just this same way?” 

It was a bird and animal se- 
ries, extended over a period of 
two weeks and with not the slight- 
est suggestion as to what was 
meant. Almost always, questions 
were asked, but never answered. 
That subtle intimation of some- 
thing to come was, however, 
always in the copy. 

Then, one day, a half-page ad- 
vertisement relieved the pressure. 
Everybody had _ been _ asking: 
“What’s it all about?” The half- 
page message supplied the solu- 
tion. Running entirely around the 
space was a border of the little 
one-column illustrations, repro- 
duced in miniature. An automo- 
bile had employed this teaser cam- 
paign to impress upon people all 
of the desired qualities of the 
car. It had speed, it was noise- 
less, it had grace and beauty and 
charm. To purchase it was a wise 
expenditure of money. , 

In small-town newspapers, sin- 
gle-column, five-inch space was 
used, three times a week, to show 
a certain, mysterious old treasure 
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chest that might have come from 
Captain Kidd’s ship. First, it was 
shown closed, with lock in place, 
There was no copy of any kind, 
The day following, the lock was 
broken open and a single hand- 


lettered phrase read: “Treasure 
trove. There is something of 
great value in this chest for 
you.” 
On the third insertion, the lid 
of the chest was raised just a 
trifle and the illustration was ac- 
companied by the statement: “The 
lid of the treasure chest is being 
raised. Doubloons and _ precious 
jewels, eh? Who knows?” 
Slowly that chest was opened 
until it was at last shown in large 
size, in a four-column advertise- 
ment, and farmers were advised 
to read the campaign which was 
to follow, both in their own news- 
papers and in rural magazines. 
Every word was gold. To pur- 
chase the product meant to earn 
money by saving it. Truly, here 
was unexpected treasure trove. 
This treasure chest thought was 
continued throughout the year. 
There were colored cut-outs of 
little treasure chests used as tags 
on the product and an outline of 
a chest formed the return coupon 
in all farm-paper advertising. 
There were posters, and booklets 
and window trims for hardware 
stores, all based on the treasure 
chest, pirates and uncovered gold. 


THE FOLLOW-UP IN THE CAMPAIGN 
IS IMPORTANT 


This is the correct way to carry 
through a teaser campaign. There 
should be follow-ups, equal in 
cleverness, to the teaser series. 
The reader should not be “let 
down” nor disappointed. It has 
been said of the average teaser 
series that after stimulating wide 
interest, it almost invariably 
proves a sort of hoax. The reader 
feels that he has been fooled. In- 
terest is seldom sustained. The 
trick is a little too clever. — 

Housewives were admittedly in- 
terested, not to say perplexed, 
when newspapers in their vicinity 
presented a most unusual servant 
girl, She was Irish, intelligent 
looking, and all smiles. She was 
never pictured as inactive. Bust- 
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Three Months on 
a New Road 


PERHAPS YOU are among the advertising 
people who would like to know how The 
Christian Science Monitor’s new plan of 
Regional Editions is working out. 





The new plan has been in operation for three months. 
We can report: 
1—An increase of 41% in lines of adver- 
tising published, compared with the 
corresponding three months of 1924. 





2—About 1800 new advertisers, making 
the Monitor’s total advertising ac- 
counts more than 10,000. 


This increase includes over a thousand retail mer- 
chants, as well as many manufacturers, investment 
houses, banks, transportation lines, real estate firms, and 
various other businesses. 


“Regional Advertising at Regional 

Rates” is taking hold. Regional 

rates and circulation information 
gladly given on request. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper publishing 
SELECTED ADVERTISING 


ATLANTIC, CENTRAL AND 
PACIFIC EDITIONS 


107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branco ADVERTISING OFFICES 
New Yorx PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND Detroit Kansas City 
Los ANGELES San Francisco SEATTLE PorTLAND 
Lonpon Paris FLORENCE 
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ling and speedy, she busied her- 
self about the kitchen. 

“Imagine a cook who will have 
your oatmeal ready in five min- 
utes!” was a typical headline. 

Others were equally myste- 
rious : 

“Here is a servant as fast as 
the clock itself.” 

“She will work for four cents 
per breakfast and the swiftest 
cook you ever saw.” 

“A cook who does something 
which has never been done be- 
fore.” 

“It takes her only a few minutes 
to do what you have taken a half- 
hour to do. Want her in your 
kitchen ?” 

And always this smiling and 
affable and agile servant was pic- 
tured in the illustrative portions 
of the single-column teaser adver- 
tisements. 

It later developed that the teaser 
series was the forerunner of an 
announcement concerning certain 
new food products, each one of 
which, being precooked, shortened 
the time necessary when using 
the old-style cereals. The obliging 
and speedy cook was a symbol of 
service, 


LINKING UP WITH DEALER 


One of the most ingenious and 
original teaser campaigns I have 
observed, was made to take on 
local flavor in each city where it 
was scheduled. Crowds were pic- 
tured gathered about the show 
window of a store, and the display 
line advised that on a certain date 
John Doe, the Grocer, 43 Main 
Street, would have something of 
unusual interest on display in his 
window. The name was that of a 
well-known local merchant. 

There were twelve of these very 
small advertisements in each news- 
paper and the campaign ran for 
six days. No two merchants were 
run twice, and practically every 
shop handling the line was in- 
cluded. 

A very beautiful and intricate 
window trim had been distributed 
and was in place when the ap- 
pointed day arrived. The adver- 
tiser wished to call attention to 
an important combination offer. 

The teasers seemed to do what 
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was expected of them, because 
there actually were crowds around 
all windows where the trim was 
on exhibition, and the special 
combination sale was a_ great 
success. 

This plan of using small-space 
teaser copy to give added impetus 
to window trims, seems to be un- 
usually popular of late. The 
writer was in a Southern city 
not long since where some such 
campaign was arousing consider. 
able interest. Little character 
studies of dairy maids, farmers, 
a series of humorously portrayed 
Jersey cows, etc., were featured 
in the teasers. 

“Visit this model farm—it’s the 
most wonderful place you ever 
saw,” stated the  boldly-drawn 
text. 

And another: 

“You have never seen a model 
farm like this. We invite you to 
look it over—next week.” 

Beneath one of the cartooned 
cows, this sentence appeared: 

“T certainly am a lucky cow— 
you just ought to see my private 
pasture!” 

These teasers began to arouse 
wide curiosity. What did they ad- 
vertise? Where was this amazing 
farm? The newspapers were 
called up for information—which 
they refused. 

It was on a Monday morning 
that a half-page was run, mostly 
illustrations. It pictured the truly 
fine dairy farm connected with a 
milk chocolate, and there was a 
description of the method of 
operating this place. Announce- 
ment was made of the fact that in 
certain store windows, a_ huge 
cut-out window trim, in full color, 
made up of innumerable small 
parts would be on display and that 
it was well worth the time re- 
quired to find one. This trim was 
intricate and  attention-compel- 
ling. There were barns and out- 
houses, and trees, and cows and 
dairymaids, and farm helpers, i 
miniature, fitted into slots which 
held them upright. 

The teaser campaign added 
greatly to the popularity of the 
trim and, incidentally, made store 
managers far more receptive to 
giving it space. 
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THE 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


is the only Los Angeles 
newspaper that carries the 
advertising of every Depart- 
ment Store in Los Angeles! 


Successful advertisers cover 
the entire Los Angeles 
field by concentrating 


their appropriations in The 
Evening Herald ALONE! 


REPRESENTATIVES 


New York San Francisce 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., 
401 Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 











H W. MOLONEY, A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
604 Times Building, 710 Hearst Building, p 
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_ DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 
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Every month 

this year 
DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 
has shown 

an increase 

in advertising 


published. 








Member: A. B. C. and A. B. P., Inc. 


_—_ 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 
1900 PraiRiE AVENUE 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING DomeESsTIC  BinscTory 
mearne weensys CHICAGO = SarTatoc 


ESTABLISHED (689 22} ©. EATING SUPPLIES 
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Is the Sales Force Bulletinized to 
Death? 


Too Much Reading Matter Sent Out by the Home Office Is Likely to 
Cut Sales, Say Representative Sales Managers 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE sales bulletin, originally 
T designed to tell the salesman 
facts about his territory, and 
changes in the situation while he 
is away, has gradually evolved 
into something quite different. 
Just as the morning handshake 
in the small factory has had its 
place taken, as industry grew, by 
personnel directors and morale ex- 
perts, so the boss’s personal letter 
gradually became pep bulletins is- 
sued en masse, designed to make 
Bill Johnson envious of Ben Davis’ 
record, to stir ambition, to urge 
each man to even greater effort. 

Recently, there has been a 
disposition to ask whether many 
sales forces are not bulletinized 
to death. Certainly, there is a 
real need for the bulletin which 
has a specific application to the 
salesman’s problems while he is 
away from the home office. In 
this case, it perhaps should be 
called an “instruction sheet” or 
become again the old personal let- 
ter. It is the value of the other 
sort of bulletin which is issued 
at short, regular intervals that is 
being questioned. At a_ recent 
round-table discussion of sales 
managers, one executive said: 
“Every man, every week is advised 
as to what he has done that week. 
We issue a bulletin in most offices 
every week and in all offices every 
month. My idea and my ex- 
perience after watching this thing 
for more-than twenty years is that 
you can bulletinize your men to 
death. I think many concerns is- 
sue far too many bulletins. I 
don’t think men will read them 
if they receive a great number. 
They will begin to call it bunk 
and throw the bulletins in the 
waste basket unread. But a cer- 
tain number of bulletins giving the 
men necessary facts is a good 
thing.” 


I have asked several sales man- 
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agers and other executives of big 
corporations what their experience 
has been on this subject. I asked 
them whether it was a fact that 
many salesmen get so much ma- 
terial in the way of portfolios, 
manuals, advertising plans, broad- 
sides, catalogues, testimonials and 
the like, that when a large num- 
ber of bulletins is added to the 
mass, they not only have no time 
to read them all, but too little time 
to spend in the presence of the 
prospect getting the order. When 
I queried William A. Hart, direc- 
tor of advertising for the Du- 
Pont organization, he showed me 
the following squib prepared for 
the newspaper the company issued 
during its recent convention in 
Wilmington. It certainly shows 
a distinctly satiric disposition to 
question a policy which has long 
been thought a necessary part of 
any up-and-coming sales organiza- 
tion. Under the heading, “How 
to Bulletinize the Sales Force” the 
following is given as serious ad- 
vice : 

The way to get pep, ginger, zip, etc., 
etc., into a sales force is by a snappy 
series of bulletins, No sales manager 
is on his job unless he issues an in- 
spirational bulletin at least once a day. 
Here are a few rules that will help in 
writing these messages of cheer and 
inspiration. . 

1. Always refer to the sales force as 
“the boys on the firing line.” 

2. Tell them the factory is running 
night and day to fill their orders. 

3. Don’t forget to quote a poem now 
and then, by Edgar ‘Guest, L. P. 
Nemzek, or others. 

4. Don’t be afraid to give the sales- 
men some preaching; they like a sermon 
now and then. 

_ 5. Here are some good ones—‘‘Hit the 
line hard,” ‘Come over the top,” “Step 
on the gas,’ “Swell the dollar,” etc. 

6. Remember that salesmen like 
plenty to read. They have lots of time 
to read your bulletins, so make them 
long enough. 

7. If you have nothing to write about, 
don’t worry. Send the “bunk” out just 
the same. 


That satiric advice does sum up 
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some of the things wrong with the 
idea of sending out too many bul- 
letins. It is safe to say that it 
was highly appreciated by the 
paint and varnish salesmen who 
no doubt were amused by it, and 
it has a word of advice to every 
sales manager who has so many 
inspirational ideas that he feels 
the need of sending a tremendous 
number of bulletins to his men. 

F. S. Connelly, manager of 
sales for Buxton, Inc., of Spring- 
field, Mass., tells me that he sends 
out a bulletin only at the end of 
the month. He believes that it 
pays to send bulletins to the men 
only when the sales manager has 
something definite to say. Unless 
he can put something in each bul- 
letin sufficiently interesting to 
secure the salesman’s attention 
based upon his knowledge of what 
the salesman needs when he: is 
selling, he doesn’t send thé bulletin. 


NO TRICK BULLETINS 


E. K. Twombly, of the Hewitt 
Rubber Company, says that they 
have never considered seriously the 
advisability of using trick bulle- 
tins. It is this company’s policy 
to circularize the sales organiza- 
tion with real information perti- 
nent to the industry and business 
with special reference to each 
man’s territory. The company has 
kept away from boiler plate write- 
ups or what are generally known 
as inspirational bulletins and has 
substituted news of something 
which happened in a_ salesman’s 
territory and which the man should 
know about to increase his sales. 

D. L. Moorman, sales manager 
of the Highway Service Company, 
thinks that far too much of the 
salesman’s time is taken up in 
reading bulletins and making out 
his daily reports. He believes it 
is a good policy to impress upon 
the sales force that it requires 
real work and effort to get an 
order and to secure its share of 
business. But he tries to make it 
plain to the salesmen on the road 
that he wants to leave each one 
unshackled for this purpose. The 
salesman’s main job is to sell and 
the more that can be done at the 
home office to make selling his 
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main task and take from his 
shoulders the burden of clerical 
and other details, the better his 
sales will be. The salesman has 
only so many hours a day in 
which to work and the more time 
he can spend in selling, the more 
sales he will make. 

. M. Hannum of Whittemore 
Brothers, Inc., believes that too 
many bulletins defeat their own 
purpose because the sales force 
begins to ignore them very 
quickly. The more bulletins that 
are written, the less attention is 
paid to each one. If only a few 
letters are written, those few are 
carefully considered and _ read. 
Hence, a personal letter is better 
than a periodic bulletin which the 
salesman has become too familiar 
with. “I have no set date or 
times,” he says, “for sending out 
bulletins or letters to the sales 
force.” Like so many of the other 
men who told me of their ex- 
perience, Mr. Hannum stresses the 
point that a man soon becomes too 
familiar with something which he 
may expect every day, every 
Tuesday morning or at some other 
definite and appointed time. 

There is a wide difference of 
opinion on the value of taking 
business into the salesman’s home 
by means of bulletins sent to his 
home address. One sales manager 
says: “I have carried this bulletin 
proposition a little further. I am 
now sending a bulletin to the wives 
of our married men and _ the 
mothers of our single men show- 
ing them just what the man is ac- 
complishing. It is showing results.” 

Another says: “We once tried 
sending bulletins into the home but 
it is my opinion that it did more 
harm than good. The average 
man gets: enough attention called 
to his shortcomings by his women 
folk without the company furnish- 
ing some extra ammunition for 
them to pick on him.” 

Two others mention the plan 
as being one example of too much 
bulletinizing. Almost all agree 
that once or twice a week is 
enough for a general bulletin. The 
only sponsor for the daily bulle- 
tin is David Van Alstyne, Jr. 
sales manager for Peabody, 
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Houghteling & Company, Inc., 
well-known investment house. “I 
get out,” he says, “a daily bulletin 
which endeavors to accomplish 
two main results. The first is that 
of keeping the salesman informed 
as to general financial and eco- 
nomic conditions as well as specific 
information in regard to those is- 
sues we are offering at the time. 
The second is to keep up en- 
thusiasm and furnish incentive to 
further effort. | : 

“Rach morning there appears in 
this bulletin the result of the re- 
tail sales according to the amount, 
security, whether or not new cus- 
tomer and names of salesmen. I 
am constantly fixing quotas for 
each salesman as well as quotas 
for the office and surprising as it 
may seem, I find that fixing a reg- 
ular quota for the office accom- 
plishes better results than fixing a 
quota for each man because pride 
of organization seems to create 
more enthusiasm than pride of per- 
sonal performance. 

“Contrary to the belief of many 
sales managers, I am convinced 
that pride in organization and in 
self are more of an actual driving 
factor than actual sales commis- 
sions, and that if these two things 
can be developed, that the results 
will automatically bring a cash 
compensation far beyond any re- 
sults which might be obtained 
solely through the desire to make 
money. 

“Besides the daily bulletin, I 
have a short sales meeting at 9:15 
each morning. The purpose of 
this meeting is, primarily, to open 
the salesmen’s minds and get them 
thinking along the right lines at 
the beginning of each day. 

“The average salesman comes 
down to work in the morning with 
a general genial disposition to do 
a reasonably good day’s work, but 
probably his mind is in somewhat 
of a fog. A short, concise meet- 
ing in which the latest informa- 
tion of the day bearing on the 
investment field is quickly and 
easily presented to him is of great 
help in beginning the day’s work.” 

The daily bulletin is thus used 
by Mr. Van Alstyne in a line of 
business where it seems to serve a 
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definite purpose based upon quick 
changes and new offerings. In such 
circumstances, there is a need for 
it not found in most businesses. 

W. G. Hancock, of the McCord 
Radiator Company, believes that 
too many bulletins defeat their 
main purpose. He tells how, for 
some time, this company followed 
the practice of issuing a daily bul- 
letin but investigation among the 
salesmen proved that this was en- 
tirely too frequent. The company 
has now cut this number down to 
two bulletins a week. These give 
the men their general standing and 
also describe the specific accom- 
plishments of various men consid- 
ered as worthy of special mention. 
In a sales force where all of the 
men are personally acquainted with 
each other, it has been found this 
method works far better than too 
many general bulletins. 


USES WEEKLY BULLETINS 


W. H. Brandt, of the Chain 
Belt Company, also agrees that 
there is such a thing as bulletiniz- 
ing a salesman to death, yet he 
points out they must be kept in 
close touch with what is going on. 
For this purpose, his company is- 
sues a weekly bulletin giving a 
list of the most important orders, 
information regarding the develop- 
ment of products, data on general 
business conditions and occasion- 
ally a brief story on the actual 
selling experience of some one of 
the sales force in connection with 
a particular job. He says: “We 
never fill these bulletins with the 
crack-the-whip type of pep talk, as 
all of our men are of high calibre, 
mostly technical men, selling to 
buyers of technical products.” 

J. E. McDonald, sales manager 
of the Edward Valve & Manufac- 
turing Company, believes in a 
weekly letter limited to three short 
paragraphs, a report each month 
of sales closed in the district, and 
construction news. He finds that 
short bulletins are carefully read 
and, in many cases, filed for refer- 
ence. Like many other sales man- 
agers, Mr. McDonald has found 
some difficulty in making all the 
salesmen agree that general news 
of the territory, such as construc- 
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tion news, is valuable information. 
The salesman can see the value of 
a hot tip on a prospect who is go- 
ing to buy and has written in about 
it. But the value of general news 
of what is going on, such as new 
construction jobs, sometimes re- 
quires more imagination than 
many salesmen seem to possess. 

One sales manager, who asks 
that his name be not used, picks 
two or three highspots from the 
new construction jobs, and sends 
them on to the salesman in the 
territory as live prospects. He 
puts these in a personal letter in- 
stead of a bulletin and demands a 
quick report on each. He says it 
has worked well in his case. It 
may be a suggestion for Mr. Mc- 
Donald and several other sales 
managers to whom new construc- 
tion jobs mean new prospects. 

Frank S. Campbell, of the 
United States Chain & Forging 
Company, believes that the sales- 
man who receives too many bulle- 
tins from the home office is placed 
under a handicap. He should be 
left as free as possible from all 
sorts of clerical work so that he 
can devote the largest proportion 
of his time to actual selling. “The 
proper type of salesman,” he says, 
“ig the man who works and who 
thinks while he works. He must 
have a clear analysis of his terri- 
tory. We try to hamper our men 
as little as possible with clerical 
work and so send a very small 
proportion of bulletins to them.” 
Mr. Campbell then tells how each 
salesman is kept informed as to 
the possibilities of his territory. I 
hope to tell of this plan in a later 
article. 

That bulletins have been over- 
done and that personally directed 
letters at the end of each week are 
more effective, is the opinion of 
A. G. Walton, secretary of the 
Grace Corset Company. These 
letters, he believes, should be 
talks, not nagging letters. “We 
believe,” he says, “in congratulat- 
ing the salesman on his efforts 
when he has had a good week.” 
The personal touch is essential. 
The bulletin soon loses it. The per- 
sonal letter written with a picture 
of the salesman, his peculiarities, 
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his strength and his weaknesses 
in mind is more effective. 
Maynard Hutchinson, sales man- 
ager for A. E, Nettleton Company, 
believes that lengthy bulletins are 
to be avoided. “We avoid,” he 
says, “nagging the men and even 
unfavorable items unless accom- 
panied by corrective suggestions,” 


THE DEALER PHASE 


_ While on the subject of bulle- 
tins, S. G. Conger, president of the 
Corona Typewriter Company, 
brings up the problem of how to 
put matters of real importance to 
the company’s dealers in sufi- 
ciently attractive form to get a 
careful reading. Under his or- 
ganization plan, the dealer is the 
salesman since few salesmen oper- 
ate under the home office. Mr. 
Conger brings up the question as 
to whether the dealer too is not 
bulletinized to death. He says: 
“We had a meeting of our 
Dealer Advisory Council two or 
three months ago and I took oc- 
casion to bring up this subject. | 
asked the seven dealers present, 
who are representative of our en- 
tire organization, being both large 
and small and pretty well scattered 
over the country, whether they 
made a practice of carefully read- 
ing all the bulletins that emanate 
from this office and if they did 
not, why. They stated quite 
frankly that they were too busy to 
give close attention to all bulle- 
tins, and, with equal frankness, 
that they did not know how we 
might put them up in better shape 
to get the attention that they de- 
served. We have come to the con- 
clusion that we have been sending 
out too many bulletins and letters 
to dealers and we are trying to cut 
down on this stuff and issue bulle- 
tins only on important matters.” 
When, a short time ago, two re- 
tailers of my acquaintance in send- 
ing me the material they had 
received during a short period from 
manufacturers, enclosed two ap- 
parent bulletins which had never 
been opened, and which, when 
opened, contained two perfectly 
good checks, Mr. Conger’s prob- 
lem became easily understandable. 
His question, and the question 
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HAVE originated ideas that have lived 

for half a century and still remain as 

sound as ever is the achievement of The Farm 
Journal. 


Among these ideas, germinated back in 1877, 
was the small (450-line) page farm paper. 
With this small, compact, easily-held page, 
The Farm Journal stood alone in its field for 
over 25 years. 


Then other farm papers began to see the 
merits of The Farm Journal’s unique size and 
form, and they endorsed it by their imitation. 


The 450-line page is of obvious convenience 
to the reader. To the advertiser, it has meant 
lower rates for page units and greater visibility 
for less than page units—more profit per dollar 
invested in space. 


The Farm Journal has always been a monthly, always 
been brief, always had a small page, always maintained a 
low subscription price, always sold multiple subscriptions. 
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upon which this article is founded, 
are closely allied. 

The form of bulletins both to 
salesmen and dealers is too much 
the same. They get too accus- 
tomed to the blue sheets or the 
yellow sheets or the same old 
envelope and letterhead. 

The close personal contact pos- 
sible at the Saturday morning 
conference or carried beyond the 
factory walls by a personal letter 
from the sales manager, and, in 
some cases, by the president, were 
mentioned by at least seven execu- 
tives who are interested right now 
in this subject. Yet, if the Satur- 
day morning conference were al- 
ways started with the same words, 
if everybody knew exactly what 
was to take place beforehand, it 
too would lose its effectiveness. If 
the personal letter were sent every 
week on a blue or yellow sheet 
which became so familiar to the 
salesman that it made it difficult 
for him to discover in it the facts 
of interest to him, it would cease 
to have the power of a real per- 
sonal letter. 

That is the trouble with so many 
bulletins. Sent out too often, al- 
most always exactly in the same 
form, they lose entirely that 
great quality of novelty which 
adds interest and attention-value 
to everything of which it is a 
part. Bulletins require more care 
to give them less sameness. 

They should be, the consensus 
of opinion seems to point out, 
either a real personal message to 
the individual, or a bulletin which 
says something of real interest, 
prepared in a manner which makes 
it look attractive, issued not too 
often, and with its form changed 
whenever it becomes so standard- 
ized that its contents are lost in 
the dull monotony of its too regu- 
lar appearance. 


Made Publisher of New Haven 


“Journal Courier” 

Herbert Peterson, business manager, 
was elected publisher and treasurer of 
the New Haven, Conn., Journal-Courier, 
at a recént meeting of the directors. 
Mr. Peterson has been associated with 
the Journal-Courier for many_ years. 
He succeeds the late Edward T. Car- 
rington, whose death was reported last 
week. 
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Italy Invites American to 
Lecture on Advertising 


A new interest in American adver- 
tising and selling methods abroad is in. 
dicated in the invitation of the Italian 
Government to an American to give a 
series of lectures before universities, 
commercial clubs and publishers’ asso. 
ciations. Last spring a representative of 
the Italian Government visited the United 
States to study American business 
methods. Becoming interested in adver. 
tising, he spent some time on this sub- 
ject with the result that John M. 
Handley has been invited to give a se- 
ries of lectures in Italy this fall. Mr. 
Handley was educated in France and 
Italy, spending twenty years in the 
latter country. 

Lectures have been arranged at the 
universities of Rome, Milan and Naples 
Mr. Handley will also speak before in. 
dustrial groups, commercial clubs and 
publishers associations, telling them 
what advertising has done for the in- 
dustrial and commercial growth of the 
United States. He will sail within a 
few days and his fall lectures will cover 
a three-month period. Mr. Handley has 
been with the Chicago copy department 
of Lord & Thomas for about six years 
and formerly conducted an advertising 
business of his own. 


Oakland, Calif., to Be 
Advertised 
The Oakland, Calif., Chamber of Com- 


merce, will start an advertising cam- 
paign in September. The industrial ad- 
vantages of Oakland will be featured 
in business papers. The campaign was 
formulated by a publicity committee, of 
which Ray Glassley is chairman, and a 
new industries committee, of which 
Charles P. Howard is chairman. 


M. W. Estabrook Joins 
Duplex Truck 


M. W. Estabrook, until recently with 
the Flint Motor Company, in charge of 
sales promotion, publicity and advertis- 
ing, has become associated with the 
Duplex Truck Company, Lansing, Mich., 
as assistant sales manager. He is suc: 
ceeded by M. M. Roberts. 


J. A. Miller to Manage Erie 
Rubber Corporation 


A. Miller has been appointed 

treasurer and general manager of the 

rie Rubber Corporation, Sandusky, 

Ohio. He formerly was with the Ster 

ling Tire Corporation, Rutherford, 
+, in a similar Mar capacity. 


G. D. Selden with J. Walter 
Thompson 


George Dudley Selden has joined the 

New York office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. He was fe 
cently sales manager of the Erie City 
Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 
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Cuicaco—First National Bank Bldg. 








You know 
what this means! 


When the columns of the New York 
Evening Graphic are constantly 
used by such representative local 
and national advertisers as these: 


B. Altman & Co. Hearn 
Bloomingdale’s Russeks 
Cowperthwait & Sons Vantine’s 
Arnheim Loft 
Famous Fain Famous Textiles, Inc. 


F.H. Bennet BiscuitCo. ‘“Wheatsworth” 


Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co. 


and many other 


Representative Local and National Advertisers 


G NEW YORK EVENING 
RAPHIC 
25 City Hall Place, New York City ‘ 


National Representative: POWERS & STONE, INC. 


The COMPLETE Daily Newspaper In Tabloid 








Boston—402 Little Bldg. 
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DO YOU DIG 
FOR,;>FACTS? 


VS 





what lies beneath 
| the surface? 


Are you satisfied with risking your ad- 
vertising and sales investment after only 
a superficial survey of conditions? 


On the next page are some sub-surface 
facts regarding Connecticut which 
should interest every advertising and 
sales manager. 
Geographically, Connecticut 
is part of New England. 
Business-wise, today, it is 


far ahead of the _ other 
“Down East” States. 
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Business is GOOD 
in Connecticut ! 


“The productive value of Connecticut’s 
industries has increased more than 
50% in four years”—Federal Dep’t of 
Commerce. 


The number of wage earners has in- 
creased 25%, while total wage pay- 
ments have increased 42%. 


Bank clearances are eclipsing every 
previous year and savings deposits 
show a steady gain. 


More wages and more wage-earners 
mean a livelier circulation of money, 
—brighter, more prosperous times. 


Connecticut’s greater buying power 

proves its “susceptibility” for your 

sales campaign. And the best way 

to cover the State thoroughly is 
through 


‘The 
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BLANKETS THE STATE; 


HARTFORD COURANT 
BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
19 West 44th St. 73 Tremont St. 410 No. Michigan Ave. 507 Montgomery St. 
New York Boston Chicago San Franocisce 











Heart-Appeal Copy Scores Again 


Real Estate Campaign Cuts Gordian Knot of Consumers’ Purse Strings 


By Roland Cole 


ETTING human interest into 

copy should be one of the 
easiest things in the world. Ac- 
tually, it is among the hardest, 
because the writer of copy has 
something to sell and it is not 
advisable for him to forget that. 
Human interest is of the buyer. 
If the author of a short story or 
play writes too much of himself, 
or to exploit himself as an au- 
thor, the reading 


What should be said, and said 
oftener, is that advertising copy 
would frequently be more inter- 
esting if the advertising writer 
knew how to tell a story as the 
writer of fiction knows how to 
tell a story. Knowing how to tell 
a story isn’t the same thing as 
being able to tell one, as every- 
one will agree who has read Mark 
Twain’s “How to Tell a Story.” 

Still, “knowng 





public leaves him 
flat. The success- 
ful fiction writer 
must lose himself 
in his story, he 
must submerge 
himself in the 
hopes and fears of 
his characters, or 
in the struggle of 
the plot. And these 
hopes and fears, or 
this struggle, must 
be supremely in- 
teresting to the 
reader. 

It has been said 
a little too often 
that the advertise- 
ment writer should 
adopt the technique 
of the successful 
author of fiction. 
It can’t be done 
wholly, because one 
is art and the other 
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how” is one of the 
paths that leads to 
achievement. 
When the subject 
of an_ advertise. 
ment admits of hu- 
man-interest treat- 
ment, there is an 
opportunity to tell 
a story. Because of 






space limitations, 
the story has to 
ie tra? be presented in 


condensed form, 
whether in words 
or pictures, or 
a combination of 
both. Therefore, the 
~~ is not what 
‘ a fiction writer 
i ‘a would term a 
A ugetsore “story,” but an 
— “anecdote” or “in- 
cident,” to use the 
terminology of fic- 
tion writing. An 
anecdote says 
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is commercial art 
—one holds the 
mirror up to nature 
and the other 
shapes events to a definite end; to 
buy goods. Art, it has been said, de- 
picts and Science records. It 
should be added that commercial 
art sells, or seeks to. Getting 
human interest into commercial 
art is, for that reason, a hard 
thing to do. This doesn’t mean 
that it hasn’t been done, for it 
is being done with great success 
by many advertisers. But that 





doesn’t make it an easy thing to 
do. 


REAL ESTATE COPY OF THIS KIND 
IS NOT SEEN FREQUENTLY 


Blanche Colton 
Williams, an in- 
structor on_ short 
story writing at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is the briefest form of 
narrative, built according to a plan. 
It presents, says this authority, a 
trait of character, a situation for 
eliciting or displaying the trait, and 
a dramatic moment in which it ap- 
pears. The dramatic moment 1s 
usually termed the point, nub or 
snapper. Reduced to a formula, 
says Mrs. Williams, it would 
read: “Trait plus situation plus 
dramatic moment equals amnec- 
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dote.” By way of illustration, she 
quotes the following anecdote 
from Boswell’s “Johnson” : 


When Mr. Hume began to be known 
in the world as a _ philosopher, Mr. 
White, a decent, rich merchant of 
London, said to him: “I am surprised, 
Mr. Hume, that a man of your good 
sense should think of being a_ philoso- 
pher. Why, I now took it into my 
head to be a philosopher for some 
time, but tired of it most confoundedly, 
_—’ sir,” a Tes ene, “in 
what branch of philosophy did you 
employ your researches? What books 
did you read?” ; ; 

“Books?” said Mr. White. ‘‘Nay, 
sir; I read no books, but I used to 
sit you whole forenoons a-yawning and 
poking the fire.” 

The structural ingredients are 
easily recognizable—the trait, the 
situation and the dramatic mo- 
ment. ieee ' 
Just. what value there is in this 
example from the realm of fic- 
tion writing for the writer of 
advertising copy is problematical. 
One thing, however, may be noted; 
namely, a well-told story or anec- 
dote, when analyzed, reveals a 
structural plan. How far a struc- 
tural plan may be used in creating 
human-interest advertising copy, 
is worth investigating. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that 
advertising is commercial art as 
distinguished from art, and that 
it must say to the observer, “Come 
and buy,” rather than merely 
“Come and see,” how far may 
the rules of fiction writing be ap- 
plied to copy writing? 

It's an academic question and 
only interesting as somebody does 
it successfully. Available exam- 
ples do not seem to prove that a 
successful “story” advertisement 
or a piece of “human-interest” 
copy is successful because it is 
built on a structural plan like 
the one referred to as underlying 
the anecdote. The safer course 
would be to analyze successful 
‘human-interest” advertisements 
as they come to notice, and see 
whether a plan may be constructed 
from the findings. Which would 


be highly interesting and perhaps 
Profitable if it worked out. 

What has been written up to 
this point was inspired by a news- 
Paper campaign which has been 
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running in the daily newspapers 
of Portland, Oreg., for several 
months past. The advertiser is 
the Ladd Estate Company, of that 
city. The report does not say 
how many sales have been traced 
directly to the advertising, but it 
does say that the campaign has 
attracted a great deal of attention 
and has gained wide publicity for 
the company and the four tracts 
of residence property which is 
being featured in the advertising. 

Critical examination of these 
advertisements provokes the opin- 
ion that they are not exactly 
patch-work creations of a border 
design, a picture, a signature elec- 
tro, a trade-mark design, with a 
caption and text of a certain size 
and style poured in to fill the re- 
maining white space. The author 
of this campaign has not been 
consulted, so, actually, I do not 
know how he worked. It is 
best that way. He will probably 
be amazed to read that somebody 
found he had compiled a formula 
and devised a plan. 

Advertisements, like letters, 
don’t “listen,” they “look.” Re- 
citing the text of an advertise- 
ment, or reading it to a friend 
or the man who is to pay for it, 
is being a little bit too fair to 
the copy. It should be allowed 
to speak for itself. If it cannot 
get the reader’s attention that 
way, without a special advocate 
to interpret its subtler shades of 
meaning, it’s all through before it 
starts. So one advertisement 
from the series is reproduced 
with this article to give the reader 
an idea of the general effect, the 
frame made by the border, charac- 
ter of the illustrations, type “feel” 
of the text, and the use of white 
space. 

Six specimens of the campaign 
are before me. They are uni- 
form in size, two columns wide 
by about eight inches in depth. 
Each has the same border. The 
lower portion of all the adver- 
tisements are about alike: There 
is a cut for the signature, “Ladd 
Estate Company,” a small, square 
trade-mark cut in reverse with 
a picture of a house and the 
words, “A Ladd Estate Prop- 
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The Lure of the Lakes 


6S 


LAKE LINES 






INCE the days of Le Sieur de la Mothe 
Cadillac—men have set sail in ships from 
Detroit, the “city of the straits.” 


Scarce does the first robin of spring answer the 
croaking of the frogs along the scenic banks of 
Belle Isle, before new thousands of Detroiters and 
Detroit visitors embark on lake and river voyages. 


They go to Cleveland and Buffalo, Mackinac Island 








| CAMPBELL-EWALD 
Advertising 


H. T. Ewatp, Pres. Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
E. St. Etmo Lewis, Vice- Pres. J. Frep Woopkrurr, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
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The Campbeil- Ewald or- 
ganization of 175 people, 
owned entirely by the men 
who operate it, with a vol- 
ume of business placing it 
among the first ten agen- 
cies in the country, is at 
your service to handle 
large or small accounts. At 
any time, anywhere, we'll 
be glad to talk with you. 





and Chicago on the great ships of the D @ C—to 
the historic waters of Put-in-Bay on the Ashley and 
Dustin line—to Belle Isleand Bob-Lo on the boats of 
the Detroit and Windsor Ferry Company—and to Port 
Huron and the St. Clair Flats on the White Star fleet. 


They go in answer to the perennial lure of the 
lakes—and because, for upward to fifteen years, 
they have been reminded to go in advertise- 
ments prepared by the Campbell-Ewald Company. 





COMPANY 


General Offices: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES Advertising 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


TORONTO CINCINNATI Well Directed 
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erty,” and in bold type the names 
of the four tracts of residence 
property, set one beneath the 
other, “Eastmoreland, Westmore- 
land, Dunthorpe, Lake Oswego.” 


HUMOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


The other three elements of the 
layout—the illustration, the cap- 
tion and the text—are different 
in each piece of copy. The atten- 
tion-compelling feature of each 
advertisement is the illustration, 
which occupies from a quarter to 
a third of the space at the top 
within the border. These illustra- 
tions deserve more than passing 
mention, for they are very well 
done, in contrasting blacks and 
whites, humorous in treatment, 
with a broad, human appeal. 

It should be pointed out before 
going any further that each one 
of these illustrations tells a little 
“story” all by itself. For that 
reason, they are arresting and 
quite naturally lead the reader 
into the copy for the explanation. 
One picture is a sort of cartoon 
illustration of a cyclone in 
action, everything hurtling fhrough 
the air—the farmer with his pitch- 
fork, his wife in bed, the cow 
turned bottom-side up and all the 
appurtenances doing a cross-coun- 
try Marathon. 

The caption says that “Land 
Cannot Be Destroyed :” 


Water cannot dissolve it. 

Fire cannot burn it. 

Lightning cannot ruin it. 

Wind may blow some of it away, 
but the land you buy is yours clear 
“down to China.” There’s always an- 
other layer. 

Ladd Estate features “land” with 
the sure promise of “home” as the 
best investment you can make. 

The Ladd Estate properties include 
homesites of great variety and price 
in Portland’s finest residential districts. 

Let one of our salesmen drive you 
through the Ladd Estate divisions and 
explain Ladd Estate building services 
to you. 


The next illustration would in- 
terest the most indifferent. A 
moving van stands before a bun- 
galow. It is grotesquely loaded 
with everything from the bird 
cage to the lawn mower. Other 
nondescript household effects are 
piled upon the lawn. One “husky” 


on the ground is tossing the man- 
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tel clock to his companion on the 
top of the load. The caption reads: 
“Land vs. the Moving Van.” 


There they go—moving again. 

Common occurrence in the 
the renter. 

Reasons galore, and good ones, for 
leaving this house and trying the next, 

Business is good for the baggage 
man. He thrives on renters. 

But what of the renter himself? He 
is buying a moving-van for some 
transfer company instead of a home 
for his children. 

The price of four moves would buy 
a fine view lot and make a good start 
toward a permanent home and settled 
contentment. 

Let us help you make 
start. 


life of 


this good 


There is a vast amount of hu- 
man interest in the next picture— 
a section of the average street 
crowd, with queer contrasts in 
faces and expressions. All our 
male and female relations are 
there, from the hawking newsboy 
to Uncle Jerry and Aunt Prue. 
And the caption fits the picture 
precisely—“Land and Faces”: 


No two faces exactly alike—as you 
watch them pass by on the _ busy 
street. 

No two homesites exactly alike—as 
you look them over—here and there— 
hilltop view spots, country estates or 
conventional city lots. 

Each Ladd Estate property has its 
own __ individuality—physical _ features 
and general “‘outlook upon life.” This 
one inspires you by wider vision; this 
one contents you with glimpses of 
anger surrounding homes. 

wadd_ Estate Service helps you to 
choose the one you will like better than 
all the others. 

Ladd Estate salesmen are at your 
service. 


The illustration in another ad- 
vertisement shows a_ funny-look- 
ing agricultural machine, as com- 
plicated as a Goldberg invention. 
It bears a slight resemblance to 
a cement-mixing machine. Two 
farm-hands are on top of it 
dumping bags of something into 
the hopper while from the lower 
part a huge pipe is discharging 
over the farm great quantities of 
what looks like mud _ (labeled 
“more land’). The title reads 
“Land can never be increased.” 


All the land this old earth is to have 
was made some time ago. 

No more can ever be manufactured. 
Plenty of manufacturers, but they 


(Continued on page 137) 
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Summer Story 
Number of 


Scribner’ 


Illustrated Magazine 








Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 











“A Business Man might 
confine his reading to 


SCRIBNER’S 


and not be starved.”’ 

* * * 
A discerning critic is 
the author of that re- 


mark. 
*x *x * 


He describes the mag- 
azine as ‘‘ substantial 
and not too heavy, 
properly spiced but not 
too pungent.”’ 

* * * 


Look at the August 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
*x* * * 


Six stories, human, 


original, imaginative, 
appealing. 

* * * 
Important articles, 
such as ** Heredity and 
Sex,’’ ‘‘ The State and 
Religious Teaching.”’ 


* * * 
Unique artistic effects. 
* * * 


Pictures, poetry, criti- 
cism. 

* * * 
Amusement, informa- 
tion, stimulation. 














Lookers or Buyers? We know that the readers of ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE are buyers be- 


cause they buy through the pages of the Fifth Avenue Section of SCRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 
It is results that count—not number ef copies printed. It is sales made, not number of 


, that marks the salesman successful. 


ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 
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A Radio Tabloid | | 


A page costs only a quarterofacent | | 





No cabarets in Portland! 


Portland is a city of 350,000 prosperous people 
but does not maintain a single cabaret. There 
is no night life here. The possibilities for sell- 
ing radio to its home loving population are 


exceptional. 


More new homes 
than San Francisco 


This is a real home city and 
will continue so. More new 
homes were started here last 
month than in San Francisco, 
Oxwkland or Seattle. 


Testing laboratory 
at your disposal 
One of the most complete radio 
laboratories on the Pacific Coast 
is a part of the Telegram’s radio 
department. This is at your 
disposal. We are glad to test 
and endorse sound merchandise. 


We'll spend 
$100,000 this year 
The Telegram hopes to spend 
upwards of $100,000 in white 
space boosting radio during the 
coming year. Tie your adver- 
tising to this sort of teamwork. 


Telegram carries 
more local ads! 


The Telegram carries more 
local radio advertising. When 
you advertise in the Telegram 
you talk to one-half of the 
families in the Portland trading 
territory and to virtually all of 
the radio fans. 


Our first radio tabloid will 
appear September 19. A page 
costs you but one-fourth cent a 
family reached. You can’t sell 
merchandise anywhere in 
America cheaper than this. 
Concentrate in Portland’s best 
radio newspaper—the Portland 
Oregon Telegram. National 
representatives—Lorensen and 
Thompson, Inc., Chicago, New 
York. Pacific Coast repre- 
sentatives—Cupit and Birch, 
San Francisco. 
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Jobbers Endorse/ 





afamily reached-first issue, Sept. 19 


Read 





“The radio jobbers of Port- 
land, the jobbing center for 
Oregon and the Pacific North- 
west, take this occasion to com- 
mend the enterprise of the Port- 
land Telegram for offering the 
radio industry the first Radio 
Tabloid in the Pacific North- 
west, €@ magazine devoted en- 
tirely toward promoting interest 
in radio, sold as an integral part 
of the Saturday Telegram. 

“The Portland Telegram has 
long been a leader in promoting 
the development of radio interest 
in Portland, and the fact that 


The L. C. Warner Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
3-35 CCCUGTIA AYE, «= - 901% Pat ST. 


5 COMPANY: 


va 


THE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
265.287 COUCH STREET 


‘fof 


“Portlan 


what 


these jobbers say 


the Telegram has carried more 
local radio advertising for several 
months, shows the trend of “‘re- 
sults.” 


“The Telegram reaches half 
the homes in Portland, has its 
own testing laboratory which it 
places at the disposal of its 
patrons, and, with these facts in 
mind, the undersigned radio 
jobbers enthusiastically recom- 
mend and endorse the Portland 
Telegram as the logical medium 
for radio advertising during the 
coming season.”’ 


HALLOCK and WATSON 
RADIO CORPORATION 


(00-192 PARE OTREET 
2, ° ° 


LECTRO MFG 
nem nn 


ae 


CTRIC CO. 
pAciFIC STATES ELE 
SUNSEDELE CTR 
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Successfully Selling the 
Des Moines Market 


For over thirty years the Capital 
has been successfully selling the 
Des Moines Market for local 
and national advertisers. 


For over thirty years the Capital 
has exerted the greatest editorial 
influence of any Iowa paper. 


For the same period the Capital 
has continued to expand with 
the expansion of the Des Moines 
Market. 


Advertising rates commensurate 
with the importance of the mar- 


ket. 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
Special Representatives 
San Francisco Chicago New York Detroit 
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don’t know how to make land. 

Many of our Eastern cities are al- 
ready experiencing land __ shortage. 
Homeseekers have to be content with 
a band box apartment on the 92nd 


“ out here, thank goodness, we 
still have land—land enough for every 
family to own a real garden spot. 
And now is the time to buy land 
while the prices are moderate and the 
selection practically unlimited. 

Let us help you find your permanent 
homesite. 


Probably the prize example is 
the last of the group. The pic- 
ture shows the top of a hill, with 
the winding road and the coun- 
try in the background. Two au- 
tomobilists have stopped their cars 
to exchange greetings. “Land and 
the Road,” declares the caption: 


“On the road?” 

“Yes; all the time.” 

“How’s that?’’ 

“Rent an apartment, but live in our 
car. As much room in one as the 
other and more fresh air in the car.” 

“Like it?’ 

“NO—I’m out now looking for a 
piece of land to call my own. Going 
to build a neat little house with lots 
of windows for the sun to find. 
Green grass growing all around—a 
big arm chair on a flagstone right out 
under the sky.” 

And he did. 

Ladd Estate helped him find that bit 
of land, helped him build that dream 
home and now he is living. 

Ladd Estate offers you that same 
full service. Call upon us. 


The campaign is an interesting 
contribution to the literature of 
real estate advertising as well as 
a good example of how to get 
human interest into advertising. 
Whether it shows evidences of a 
new technique in copy writing, 
or whether it is the forerunner of 
a new form of genre comparable 
even in a feeble way to some of 
the recognized forms of fiction 
writing—that momentous question 
I leave where it rightfully belongs 
—with the reader. 


J. H. Connell to Represent 
Hearst Papers on Coast 


J. H. Connell, formerly of the Fred 

L. Hall Company, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, San Francisco, has been 
appointed Pacific Coast representative 
yd the following Hearst newspapers: 
Had Angeles Examiner, Seattle Post- 
ntelligencer, Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, Fort Worth Record, and the 
oston Advertiser.. His headquarters 
will be at San Francisco. 








Good Copy 


is 

easy to read, 
worth reading, 
worth 
thinking about 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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1,404,401 


Guaranteed Circulation 


Reaching 4 million readers 
in the Southern States 


The strong influence of religious 
publications in the Southern Home 
is a well-recognized fact, and more 
than 4,000,000 members of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches in the South present a 
highly fertile and virgin field for 


National Advertisers 


General Publicity is what you 
need in the South. You will not 
find any other group of publi- 
cations that furnish you such a 
well distributed circulation. Over 
1,400,000 reaching every Southern 
State, and rapidly increasing. 


Our list includes— 
4 Monthlies - - 486,582 
3 Quarterlies - 537,656 
3 Young People’s 


Weeklies— 225,959 

14 Official Church 
Weeklies— 154,204 
1,404,401 


The advertising space in these 
publications is limited. Now is the 
time to place them on your list for 
1925 business. 

These papers all listed in “Rates 
and Information on the Religious 
Press,” by The Philip Ritter Com- 
pany, Inc.. New York and Stand- 
ard Rate and Data Service. 

Special Representative for Weekly 

apers— 
ROBT. M. HARVEY 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 


Lamar @ Barton, Publishers 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
“*We Cover the South’’ 
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New Accounts for Tulsa 
Agency 

The Jones Oil Well Reamer Com. 
pany, manufacturer of oil well sand 
reamers, and the Ward Chemical Com. 
pany, manufacturing chemist, both of 
Tulsa, Okla., have placed their advertis. 
ing accounts with Stanley J. Ehlinger, 
advertising, also of Tulsa. Trade papers 
and direct-mail advertising will be used 
for both accounts. 





Daven Radio Corporation 
Appointments 


The Daven Radio Corporation, New. 
ark, N. J., has appointed K. R. Moses, 
formerly sales promotion manager for 
the Crosley Radio Corporation, as sales 
manager. W. . _Balevre, formerly 
with the Adams Morgan . Company, 
radio manufacturer, has been made 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. 





Knife Sharpener Account for 


Philadelphia Agency 

The Phillips-Laffitte Company, Inc, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of the ZIP 
knife sharpener and other hardware 
specialties, has placed its advertising 
account with the Robert H. Dippy 
Agency, of that city. A campaign 
which will include the use of peri- 
odicals, is planned. 





F. J. Crowell with New York 
“Daily Mirror” 


Francis J. Crowell has become asso- 
ciated with the New York Daily Mirror, 
as Western representative, with offices 
at Chicago. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Kansas City, Mo., Sun- 
day Journal-Post. 


Kingsley-Miller Advances 
R. H. Fulton 


The Kingsley-Miller Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Monogram radi- 
ator caps and automotive products, has 
appointed Robert H. Fulton sales man- 
ager. He formerly had been Eastern 
traveling representative. 


New Pacific Coast Campaign 
: Planned 


The Williamette Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Portland, Oreg., maker of Jones 
bearings, is planning an advertising 
campaign. The Portland office of the 
Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, will direct this campaign. 


“Gets-it,” Inc., Takes Over 
E. Lawrence & Company 


E. Lawrence & Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of ‘‘Gets-it” corn remedy, 
has been taken over by ‘“Gets-it, Inc. 
Chicago. An advertising campaign 18 
ing planned. 
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“You AreR 











CARL C. PROPER, Publisher 


Mr. Nichols 


When you say in your Printers’ Ink article of 
July 30th: 


“‘Good roads lead into the smal town as well 
as away from it.”’ 


*‘The automobile can aid rather than retard 
the small town store.”’ 


“For every dollar that goes from the town to 
Kalamazoo and Chicago, $1.25 comes back.” 


“The small town customer does not go to the 
city to buy a Ford car, a Kodak, Champion 
spark plug, Libby’s can goods, Ivory soap, 
Dromedary food products, Florsheim shoes, 
or Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothes.” 


“The manufacturer needs the small town out- 
let. . . . Itis generally agreed that buying cus- 
toms are rapidly changing, and that this affords 
the opening for small town developments.” 


Give the Small Town Dealer 
Support by using thesmall town 
Homecraft magazine. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 


1,000,000 Circulation 


ight 


GRAHAM STEWART, Adv. Director 
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Ideas Are Inter- 
changeable 





Rova Rapro CorPoraTION 
New Yorxk 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are very well acquainted with all 
of the radio trade publications—in fact 
we subscribe to them all. What I 
would like to have are the names of 
general business publications written for 
the store owner, such as the Philadelphia 
Retail Ledger. 

I shall appreciate your further sug- 
gestions. 

Rova Rapro CorporaTION 
R. C. MacDovaeatt, 
Advertising Manager. 


F interest, such as our corre- 

spondent expresses, were excep- 
tional, we would not make any 
comment on this letter. The fact, 
however, that many business men 
are thinking as does Mr. Mac- 
Dougall, is an encouraging sign of 
the progressive trend of the times. 
All enterprising business men, 
nowadays, subscribe to the busi- 
ness papers of their own industry. 
In addition, many of them like to 
get ideas from other industries 
and, with that purpose in mind, 
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extend their business reading into 
other fields. 

For years, Printers’ INK has 
been proclaiming the doctrine that 
many ideas are susceptible of al- 
most universal application. Ideas 
that are used in one business can, 
with a little revamping, be used in 
some other business. Discoveries 
that the rubber goods manufac. 
turer unearths can be put to use in 
lines widely removed from rub- 
ber goods. Sales plans used in 
selling dry goods might also sell 
ginger ale. After all, ideas reduce 
themselves to principles, and prin- 
ciples are interchangeable. They 
will fit in anywhere that it may be 
cared to use them, no matter what 
their source. It is heartening to 
know that this doctrine is finding 
general acceptance.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





William Wright Joins “All- 
Sports Magazine” 
William Wright has been added to 
the staff of All-Sports Magazine, Chi- 
cago. He was formerly on the advertis- 
ing staff of College Humor, Chicago. 
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made by Grammes 


“Get Hung”. That’s The 



























Verdict Recipients Give To 
A Grammes Wall Calendar— 
And It’s Placed In View of 
Everybody. 


Day After Day Throughout 
All The Year, Your Story Is 
Told Often And Well, If You 
Let Grammes Etch It On A 
Metal Wall Calendar. Our 
Catalog Of Advertising Spe- 
cialties Shows Many Others. 


We Invite Inquiries From 
Advertising Specialty Salesmen. 





Fiftieth 
Year 


KI Grammes A fons ne. 


Our 433 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 
New York Office—Fisk Building 


Mfrs. of Metal Stampings, Name Plates, Display Devices, Etc. 
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at Manufatturer’s Price! 
Dainty! Charming! Exquisite! Yet even these words do 
nor fully express the quality to be found in Shaughnessy 

| Olovnit Garments. 

r You will never appreciate their worth until you have 
actually seen them, held them in your hands, exami the 
beautifully tailored seams, watched the light play on their 
shimmering folds. 

to Shaughnessy Olovnit Garments are sold only by our care- 

“bi fully selected representative direct-to-you in your own home 

‘is oS. You can purchase your complete spring 

oii ‘We shall lI— without 
. bP sma elie Fle pony gels wpe 
Otopnit 





Garments 














cA Moser &% Cotins Client 


eA good conception of what this agency 
is may be formed if it is thought of as a 
metropolitan organization, with complete 
facilities and personnel. It is located in 
the center of New York State to make 
possible more frequent, more intimate 
contact with Empire State Industries. 


MOSER & COTINS Advertising 


UTICA,.N.Y. 


MEMBER : 
Audit Bureau 


of 
{5- Circulation 





MEMBER : 
American Association 






0 
Advertising Agencies 
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CHARLES DANIEL FREY 
ADVERTISING 


INCORPORATED 


30 
NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


serving 
Crane Co. 
Tue Simmons Company 
Tue CuicaGo TRIBUNE 
S. Karpgen & Bros. 


eA COMPLETE ADVERTISING SERV- 
ICE THAT COUNTS NO DETAIL OF 
A CLIENT’S ADVERTISING TOO 
SMALL TO RECEIVE ADEQUATE AND 
INTELLIGENT TREATMENT 
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Selling Tips from the Broad 
Highway 


What the Advertiser Can Learn from the Seat of His Automobile as 
He Tours the Country 


By Byram Avery 


HERE are a lot of things to 
be observed on an automobile 
trip besides the scenery. Having 
just returned from a 1,500-mile 
tour through New England and 
Canada, I am convinced that the 
advertiser who sees through the 
windows of his sedan only the 
trees, mountains, lakes and villages 
is not getting a real vacation. 
“Run away fur a few weeks 
and forget your business,” is the 
adjuration of the specialist, but 
I've never yet found the man who 
could follow that advice. Every 
business man takes his business 
with him, whether he is catching 
bass in Canada or tarpon in Flor- 
ida. If he takes it with him in 
the right way he can get a whole 
lot of healthy mental exhilaration 
as well as some significant and 
practical merchandising slants. 
Following are a few things 
picked up on my 1,500-mile trip, 
taken from a note book where they 
were jotted down at random. 
eo @ 


Just outside of Saco, Maine, we 
stopped at what was a typical 
New England farm house—Colo- 
nial architecture, neatly kept lawn, 
wide-spreading shade trees, and 
the barn attached to the house by 
an intermediate shed so that no 
path has to be shoveled in mid- 
winter, when the drifts are high 
and the stock must be fed. 

On the dressing table was a cake 
of Guest Ivory Soap. I asked 
our hostess—who graduated from 
Mount Holyoke College in 1875, 
by the way—if she had been urged 
to buy Guest Ivory. 

“Yes,” she answered, “our gro- 
cer suggested it. Last summer, 
when I decided to put up tourists, 
he heard about it and told me 


that he thought most tourists would 
appreciate a fresh cake of Guest 
I guess they do, since 
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you're the fourth or fifth party 
who has mentioned it.” 

Later, in South Hero, Vermont, 
I heard much the same story from 
another farm woman. 

I don’t know whether Procter & 
Gamble are giving this new sell- 
ing tip to their dealers. I do 
know, however, that it is a good 
one and might be adopted by 
manufacturers of other products 
that go into the farmhouse which 
offers rooms to tourists. 


Just outside of Portland we ran 
out of gasoline. In a few minutes, 
a crippled mechanic drove up in 
his flivver from the nearest garage. 
With him was another man who 
came about as close to being the 
living embodiment of the cartoon- 
ist’s “Mr. Common People” as 
any man I’ve ever seen. 

“How d’you like your car?” Mr. 
Common People asked me while 
the tank was being filled. I told 
him in superlatives. 

“IT got one like it,” he offered, 
and his tone was one of grief and 
doubt. “I’m not runnin’ it now. 
Been waitin’ three weeks for parts. 
Only had it two months.” 

Then the whole story came out. 
He had been sold by a silver- 
tongued salesman and a stiff 
demonstration. Before he had 
driven the car 300 miles something 
had gone wrong with the motor— 
a minor defect that was covered 
by the manufacturer’s guarantee. 
But to correct the defect required 
new parts. He had been waiting 
three weeks with no relief in sight. 

“That fellow who runs the ser- 
vice station,” volunteered the me- 
chanic, “sells a lot of cars—once. 
He don’t sell to many people the 
second time. He thinks he’s 
runnin’ a service station, but about 
all he carries are piston rings.” 

“Have you got many of these 
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cars up in this section?” I asked. 

“Not so many as we used to 
have, not by a long sight,” the 
mechanic answered as he drove 
away. 

The moral of this little story of 
service is pretty obvious. A good 
car is getting a bad reputation all 
because one dealer doesn’t under- 
stand one of the first principles of 
selling. 

* * * 

Speaking of silver-tongued sales- 
men and demonstrations, if I were 
an automobile salesman I’d take 
every tough prospect on a fifty- 
mile drive, not to show him how 
fast or how far the car would go, 
but to show him how many other 
cars it could out-perform on the 
hills and on the open road. That 
is, I’d do it if I had a good car 
to sell. 

On my trip I convinced myself 
that there are three makes of cars 
I will never buy—because I’ve seen 
my car, although cheaper in price, 
out-perform them day in and day 
out. A salesman’s demonstration 
that showed the same thing ought 
to go a long way toward making 
sales. 
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Few advertisers, I am convinced, 
even yet realize the vast market 
that has been opened by automobile 
touring. In some sections of 
the country, roadside refreshment 
houses are as plentiful, if not more 
so, than farm houses. Yet, | 
wonder how many salesmen make 
a definite effort to corral this trade, 

Almost every roadside stand that 
I visited carried National Biscuit 
Company products. I don’t imagine 
that the company has told its sales- 
men to go after the market defi- 
nitely, but I do know enough about 
National Biscuit sales policies to 
realize that the salesmen are taught 
never to overlook an outlet. That 
the teaching has sunk in is shown 
by the company’s distribution 
among these stop-over houses. 

Another line of products with a 
wide roadside distribution is Life 
Savers. Here is another company 
that continually hammers home to 
its salesmen the message of not 
passing up a single possible outlet 
for the company’s products. 

Why don’t more advertisers go 
after this market? 

The average roadside stand 
seems to be a great believer in 
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ROI TAN | - 
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FZ 
| Three off a Match 


| Unlocky? You wouldn’t say so, if you 
listened to the jingling of the cash 
register for Roi-Tan sales. 






It is the job of Ing-Rich signs to give the 
final message which shows the public 
where to buy. 






Ing-Rich signs mark the place where 
desire is changed to possession—where 
your products are changed to dollars. 
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| faction for many additional years is 
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dealer helps. I must have seen 
half a hundred Moxie cutouts, with 
their familiar figure of a soda 
clerk pointing straight at the pros- 
pect. 

Few advertisers realize that 
dealer helps play an important part 
in the decorative scheme of the 
roadside stand. The proprietor 
starts with four bare walls and a 
counter. His esthetic ideas are 
not over-developed, but he knows 
enough about business to realize 
that a picture that sells as it deco- 
rates is worth a lot more to him 
than a picture that merely deco- 
rates. Hence, the walls of his 
place are pretty well covered with 
dealer helps. 

Any advertiser who wants to 
test the attention value of his coun- 
ter cards will do well to study 
the walls of a roadside house. 
There he can see cards by the 
dozen fighting for attention. It is 
a good card, indeed, that will make 
itself stand out in such an array. 
Yet, in every such conglomeration 
there were two or three cards that 
did get attention. It is up to the 
advertiser to determine for him- 
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self the reason for their attention- 
getting values. 
* * * 

Going from stand to stand, the 
observer can easily note many 
examples of too much high. 
pressure selling in its worst phases 
—overloaded stocks. Many a re- 
freshment house has on its shelves 
dust-covered packages or bottles 
that were put there by some sales- 
man who was more interested in 
selling the dealer than in helping 
the dealer sell. Nine times out of 
ten the eye searches the walls in 
vain to find any kind of counter 
card or display piece that will help 
the proprietor of the stand move 
this dead stock. 

It is hardly necessary to say 
that I saw no dust-covered pack- 
ages of Life Savers or National 
Biscuit products. A _ few other 
national advertisers had an equally 
clean record. But other adver- 
tisers would have been rather un- 
pleasantly surprised to see the 
condition of the stocks of their 
products. 

Overloaded stock not only makes 
a bad impression on the customer 
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The Religious Press 


FOR 
God and Country 


The highest quality of reader confidence is part 
of the important value TRUTH MAGAZINE 
presents. Its editorial policy and the up-to-date- 
ness of its articles receive a positive endorsement. 





If you desire a point of contact between yourself 
and the Catholic men and women on TRUTH’S 


subscription list, among which are many owners, 


buyers, managers, superintendents and employees 
of wholesale and retail department stores, place 
your message before them through the advertising 
columns of their favorite magazine. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations 11 consecutive years. 





TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Catho- 


lic Press Association 10 consecutive years. 


Copy for current issue must be at the office on or 
before the 1st of the month preceding date of issue. 


Joseph P. Sheils, Edward P. Boyce, 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building 95 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


JOHN J. O'KEEFFE, Publisher 
412 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Blackett and 4Sample 


ADVERTISING 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 








TROYES” 


We create the advertising for the following 
companies: — 


Allen-A Co. 

Bassick Alemite Co. 

Earnshaw Knitting Co. (Vanta Baby Garments) 
Gold Furniture Co. 

Green Circle Products Co. 

O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
Richmond Baking Co. 

Royal Milling Co. 

S.O.S. Co. 

Van Ess Laboratories 

The Wander Co. (Ovaltine) 
Washburn Crosby Co. , 
Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corp. 


and we try to assist each client in carry- 
ing out that particular type of sales work 
necessary for him to use in making his 
advertising a money-making investment 
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at the time he is in the refresh- 
ment stand, but some of this im- 
pression is carried along down the 
road with him, to carry over to 
the next time he sees a stock of 
the product in some local store. 


In Canada, a few miles from 
Montreal, we broke an oil pipe. 
A search among the garages of La 
Prairie failed to uncover a me- 
chanic who spoke enough English 
to help us out. So we drove on 
to St. John, where we knew there 
was a service station for our type 
of car. Here, again, we were up 
against the language barrier. Fi- 
nally, we did get a mechanic who 
understood a few words of English 
if properly supplemented by the 
sign language. It took him more 
than an hour to do a bit of repair 
work which should have taken fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, all because 
he had to struggle with an instruc- 
tion book written in English. 

I think an instruction book 
written in French would have 
saved not only a certain amount 
of the mechanic’s time, but also 
some good-will for the company. 

This is probably a minor matter, 
but advertisers should remember 
that although the United States 
and Canada are English-speaking 
countries, they do have a number 
of inhabitants who cannot speak 
English. Some of these people 
may have a more important part 
in building good-will than the ad- 
vertiser realizes. 

* * * 

Crossing the bridge from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to the State of 
Maine, we were stopped by a 
Maine State policeman who exam- 
ined our car to see if we were 
carrying fresh vegetables or cut 
flowers. The delay was slight, but 
nevertheless was unexpected and a 
trifle irritating. 

As we started along, however, 
the policeman put into our hands 
a printed slip, issued by the State, 
headed: “Why we asked you to 
stop.” The slip explained that 
nearby States were being invaded 
by a plant pest and that if this 
pest should get into Maine it 
would seriously affect the Maine 
canning industry. The slip was 
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worded in such a way that it not 
only offered a complete explana- 
tion of the stop, but also gave us 
a pleasant introduction to Maine. 

This struck me as an excellent 
piece of advertising on the part of 
the State. Our delay was entirely 
forgotten and we were left with a 
definite feeling of being welcome 
in Maine. 

* * 

The Victoria Bridge across the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal is a toll 
bridge. While we were paying 
our toll, a boy put into our hands 
a folder issued by a Montreal de- 
partment store. This folder wel- 
comed us to the city, gave a brief 
description of points of interest in 
the city and added, for good mea- 
sure, a map of Montreal. Such 
advertising is as effective as it is 
helpful. 

e *£ * 

After returning from my trip, I 
am convinced more firmly than 
ever that the United States Rubber 
Company, with its historical out- 
door bulletins, is doing a most 
effective and constructive outdoor 
advertising job. 
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In one city in New York State 
gasoline was offered for twenty- 
two cents a gallon. In the next 
,city, seven miles away, gasoline 
was twenty-five cents a gallon. 
Thirty miles farther on it was 
twenty-seven. This may be build- 
ing good-will for the oil companies 
—but I doubt it. There may be 
and probably are, perfectly good 
reasons for the fluctuations in 
price, but I don’t think the rea- 
sons are good enough. It takes a 
lot of advertising to overcome the 
unfavorable impression made on 
the casual tourist who passes wp 
the twenty-two-cent town and then 
has to buy his gas at twenty-five 
or twenty-seven cents only a few 
miles farther on. 
* * 

The advertiser who, on a long 
trip, misses the small towns and 
stops only in hotels in larger cities 
is missing a lot. There are a 
dozen merchandising lessons to be 
learned in every small town or 
village. They are there if the ad- 


vertiser will look for them. 
* * * 


A number of cities greet the 
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during this vacation month of August as to where you will launch 
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TIS MORE THAN 
A MAGAZINE 


THE ROTARIAN is not merely 
a magazine—it’s an institution rep- 
resenting the Spirit of Rotary thru- 
out the civilized world. And Rotary 
wields a tremendous influence for 
good—to do this it must have the 


backing of men of influence—and 
it has 110,000 of ’em. 


At its recent International Conven- 
tion the representatives of 24 nations 
met and it has been declared that 
this meeting “did more to establish 
a finer accord between the peoples 
of the earth than any event that has 
ever been held since time was.” 
These men exert an equally vital 
force in the world of business. 
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traveler not only with an ordinary 
“Welcome to Bugleville” sign, but 
also with a sign that tells some- 
thing of the population of the city 
and its industries. As one of my 
fellow-travelers put it, “So far as 
I can discover, a lot of towns are 
named either ‘Hot Dogs’ or 
‘Smith’s Garage.’ It is pleasant 
to’ find that some towns have a 
personality outside of their garages 
and industries other than those 
connected with filling the stomach.” 
x 


The last long trip I made was 
some eight or nine years ago. If 
anyone has any doubts concerning 
the increased beauty and effective- 
ness of outdoor advertising let 
him take such a trip after a nine- 
year interval. 

: 2 « 

Today, outdoor advertising has 
a stiffer enemy than the woman's 
club. That competitor is the snide 
road sign, usually an offense to 
the eye and almost always in a bad 
state of dilapidation. 

* * * 

There are a lot of interesting 
merchandising lessons to be picked 
up along any traveled highway. | 
have jotted down only a few of 
a more general nature. The ad- 
vertiser who is interested primarily 
in the sale of a certain line of 
products will be able to make his 
own observations, bearing more 
closely on his line. Two eyes and 
the willingness to use them for 
something else besides scenery are 
the only requirements for a helpful 
private tour of investigation. 


“Good Roads” Sold 

Good Roads, which has been pub 
lished by the Hibbard-Tree Company, 
Inc., New York, has been sold_to the 
Burton Publishing Company, Chicago, 
in which city it is now being published. 
Edward W. Tree, who has been presi- 
dent of the Hibbard-Tree Company and 
editor of Good Roads, remains as edi 
tor. J. H. Burton is general manager. 
Frank J. Foley is Eastern manager and 
P. F. Jasik is Western representative. 


R. R. Benedict to Join Miami 
“Herald” 


Rome R. Benedict will become pro- 
motion manager of the Miami, Fia., 
Herald on September 15. At present 
he is advertising service manager of the 
Omaha, Nebr., Bee. 
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PICTURES THE INN OF DREAMS 














Camera Study by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
Photograph by courtesy of Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


A COMMENTARY BY JAMES WALLEN 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGNS OF 
THE FURNITURE MAKERS 


Neaarty every home today is a miniature hotel. Its 
appointments are as fine as those of the most palatial 
hostelry. 

The desire and the realization of the modern home 
came thru the vigorous publicity that has been given 
beautiful cabinetry, during the last decade. 

We are ‘‘the heirs of all the ages’’ in home plenish- 
ings and interior decoration largely because photo- 
engraving has brought before our eyes the wealth of 
the centuries. 

Furniture catalogs merit a place in the library. 
They have a pictorial beauty once confined to limited 
editions and rare tomes. 

Like the chronicle of the furniture makers ‘Your 
Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold.’’ The photo- 
engraver is both the historian and the prophet of 
every industry. 

The American Photo-Engravers Association invites 
you to read its booklet, *‘The Relighted Lamp of Paul 
Revere.’’ Copies may be had from Association mem- 
bers or from the general offices at Chicago. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION® 


CENERAL OFFICES © 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK © CHICAGO 





Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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THE WM. H. RANKIN COMPANY 


«Announces 


A Series of Magazine 
Advertisements 


for Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 


[American Tobacco Co.] 


from the Pen of 
MR. IRVIN S. COBB 


In 1906 when William H. Rankin was 
Business Manager of the Bobbs-Merrill Mag- 
azines, Indianapolis, and Robert E. Rinehart 
(Vice-President of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company) was Editor of the “Home 
Magazine,” Mr. Rinehart persuaded Mr. 
Cobb to write his first fiction story. 


Mr. Cobb, writing from Lake McDonald, 
Montana, on July 16, to Mr. Rinehart said: 


©¢ With me the main point at this stage is that you 
are going to have a leading hand in translating 
the manuscripts into proper layouts. That pleases 
me more than I can tell you. I know my copy 
will be in sympathetic and competent hands. 


I just remember: The first fiction story I ever tried to 
write went to you. I’m tickled over the coincidence 
that the first important advertising series I have 
ever tried to do goes forward via the same channels 99 


Drat Ss 
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Some Weaknesses of Commission 
Plan of Paying Salesmen 


Takes Away from Concentration on Bread-and-Butter Goods, Automotive 
Jobbers Are Told 


N considering ways and means 

to reduce the cost of selling 
goods, which they admit is much 
too high, the members of the 
Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion are wondering if they are pay- 
ing their salesmen on the right 
basis. 

Which, judged from the stand- 
point of initial cost and resulting 
volume, is the more economical— 
a salary or commission? 

At the recent meeting of the as- 
sociation in Colorado Sprines. it 
was generally agreed that the com- 
mission system, while admittedly 
furnishing an incentive to hard 
work, automatically reacted against 
the bread-and-butter staple busi- 
ness. Certain jobbers gave it as 
their experience that when the 


salesman gets a commission on 


gross margin he, being human, is 
likely to put the larger part of his 
effort into the solicitation of busi- 
ness on wide margin lines. This 1s 
good so far as it goes. But the 
fact remains that the jobber, if he 
is going to maintain his volume, 
must have business in_ staples. 
These items, after all, furnish him 
his chief incentive for being in 
business. 

Another disadvantage of the 
commission system ‘which was indi- 
cated by Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, 
of Harvard University, is that it 
does not work equally well in 
periods of depression and times 
of prosperity. 

“In 1919 and 1920,” said Dr. 
Copeland, “firms that were paying 
their salesmen on a commission 
basis found that the salesmen’s in- 
comes were growing rapidly with- 
out any appreciable increase in the 
salesmen’s efforts. This was 
merely because business was good. 
Beginning with the crisis of 1920 
the slump came and then what 
happened? It was necessary to 
keep sales organizations in the 
field and have them more aggres- 
sive than ever. When prices 
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dropped or margins narrowed one 
firm after another held the bag 
and was forced to pay a bonus or 
some sort of extra compensation. 

“The objection to profit-sharing 
as a means of compensating sales- 
men is that, in order to share 
profits, the men must wait until 
the profits can be determined. i 
am referring, of course, to profit- 
sharing as the major part of com- 
pensation and not as an incidental 
decoration. The salesman is not 
particularly far-sighted and if he 
has to wait for six months or a 
year until the profits are deter- 
mined. the weaker is his incentive 
to hard work now. 

“An even greater objection is 
that the profits of a business are 
dependent only in part upon the 
efforts of the salesmen. Suppose 
that the owners of a business buy 
the wrong kind of merchandise, 
pass on some discount or do vari- 
ous other things which may inter- 
fere with profits. All this is en- 
tirely beyond the control of the 
salesman. And if he is paid 
chiefly on a profit-sharing basis it 
means that his earnings are being 
cut down through the working of 
qualities in which he has no voice.” 


THE GENERAL OPINION FAVORED 
THE SALARY METHOD 


The consensus of opinion, after 
all the discussion, was to the gen- 
eral effect that the salary method 
of payment is better if it can 
be checked and controlled in a way 
that will enable the management to 
secure results. It was agreed, too, 
that the salary or commission 
should be based on gross margin 
rather than upon sales. 

“If the compensation is figured 
on sales,” one speaker said, “that 
means that the men are going to 
push the low profit items. And 
net profit is not at all a satisfac- 
tory basis for payment because the 
profits depend on too many other 
contingencies.” 
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Melons - - $ 5,000,000.00 
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Shipping Board 
Advertises for Bids on 
Hog Island 





An Interesting Plan Was Adopted 
for the Purpose of Securing Bids 
from Responsible People for 
What Has Been Referred to in 
Maritime Circles as the “Eighth 
Wonder of the World” 


Washington Bureau 

of Printers’ Iyk 

= Government is attempting 

to sell Hog Island. The main 

part of the selling plan is an ad- 

vertising campaign. The first 

advertisement was published on 

July 9, and thirty days later the 

results strongly indicated that the 
copy was unusually effective. 

The most striking feature of 
the campaign is its simplicity. It 
involves only a series of adver- 
tisements and the follow-up of a 
booklet with a folder. But in its 
completeness, and in its handling 
of selling points, the campaign 
appears to offer several valuable 
suggestions for the selling of 
plants, real estate and many large 
enterprises. 

The principal problem was to 
present a very large and compli- 
cated proposition at the smallest 
possible cost. Advertising of all of 
the details of interest would have 
required two or three full pages of 
newspaper space, and six or seven 
pages in the trade journals. The 
expense would have bcen enor- 
mous. A better solution of the 
problem was accomplished in this 
way: 

Advertisements of about nine 
inches by three columns are being 
placed in a number of metropoli- 
tan newspapers, and pages and 
less are used in a list of trade and 
technical magazines. Practically 
all of the copy is designed to 
create interest in a booklet, which 
is sent on request. Just enough 1s 
told about Hog Island to create 
a desire on the part of prospec- 
tive purchasers for more com- 
plete and detailed information. 
In most of the advertisements, an 
illustration of the booklet ap- 
pears; but no coupons are used, 
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DIRECT MAIL 


Distributed with the 


Accuracy and Dispatch 
of Publication Ads 


Circulation is to advertising what transpor- 
tation is to business. 
Distribution—circulation—and its quick, effi- 
cient, economical execution is the standard by 
which successful advertising of any kind is 
measured. 

Picture the giant lithograph industry void of 
outlets for poster circulation and distribution. 


Imagine the helplessness of advertising agen- 
cies if there were no national, state and local 
publications to print and circulate adver- 
tisements. 

Consider the direct advertising user without 
the experience, organization or facilities to 
distribute advertising literature. 

While posters and publication advertisements 
are distributed through highly organized and 
dependable channels—direct advertising has 
suffered because of hundreds of methods of 
distribution, many of them home-made, crude 
and wasteful. 

The Electrograph Company represents the 
highest development of Direct Mail distribu- 
tion—in uniformity, volume, experience, 
facilities and accomplishment. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
725 West Grand Boulevard «+ Detroit, Mich. 





Created DIRECT=MAIL Geatzed 
Individualized 
‘Distributed 
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Herman Kalbfleisch 
of Richmond Hill 


(Queens Boro., N. Y.) 
likes to eat. 


Nobody knows this better 
than Wilhelmina Kalbfleisch, 
his wife. 

She wants to suit Herman’s 
appetite, and the American 
producers of good things to 
eat will incur the gratitude 
of Wilhelmina, if they send 
her a few circulars in Ger- 
man, telling her about their 
products. 

We have the lists of foreign- 
ers in New York City. 

Frank F. Lisiecki 
Established 1890 
MULTI-LANGUAGE PRINTING 
TRANSLATING 
SALES PROMOTION 

9-15 Murray St. New York 
\ Phone Barclay 6570 


a 














COPY WRITER 
WANTED 


Permanent position ope 


in “AAAA” Advertising 
Agency for high-grade 


copy writer experience 
in domestic appliance fiel 


—one who understands re- 
tail merchandising, and can 
write both national and 
local advertising cam- 
paigns—must know how 


to write and layout stron 
selling copy. 


conference in Chicago. 


A W. SEILER, Secretary, 


354 Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Appoint- 
ments will be made for 


n 


d 
d 


& 
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and care was taken to make a 
definite, and not a popular, appeal, 

The booklet is printed in one 
color, and contains eight pages, 
It is seventeen inches long and 
eleven wide, and, when ready for 
the mail, is folded once to the 
size of an ordinary letterhead, 
The front cover shows a half- 
tone illustration of an airplane 
view of Hog Island; the back 
presents two maps showing de- 
tails and the proximity of the 
island to Philadelphia. 

The title of the booklet asks 
the question: “What will be the 
future industry of Hog Island?” 
Then, the text answers every con- 
ceivable question that a prospec- 
tive purchaser might ask regard- 
ing the property. 

With the description of just 
what Hog Island is, the text then 
proceeds to point out how the prop- 
erty could be used to advantage 
by eight large and important in- 
dustries. For instance, it answers 
the question of the automotive 
industry as follows: 


Situated at the cross-roads of world 
commerce, Hog Island offers the auto- 
motive manufacturer an ideal base from 
which to develop supremacy in foreign 
fields. As at no other available site in 
America, can the finished product be 
loaded direct into domestic and foreign 
bottoms that reach the buying marte's 
of the world. Think what this means 
in the matter of service and cheap de 
livery. 

Then, too, Hog Island is almost next 
door to Pennsylvania’s coal fields and 
steel mills; it is a short street-car rde 
from the labor market of Philadelphia, 
and is in the centre of a congested 
population .along the Atlantic seaboard 
that is demanding automotive transporta 
tion in increasing volume. 


Similar appeals are devoted to 
engineering and contracting, rail- 
ways, steel and machinery manu- 
facture, ‘coal and coke storage 
and distribution, the textile in- 
dustry, chemical manufacture, and 
the electrical industry. 

With each copy of the book- 
let mailed on request is included 
a folder which fully explains how 
bids are to be made. Attached 
is a form of the bid, which has to 
be filled out by the bidder and 
mailed to the Shipping Board. 
Thirty days after the advertis- 
ing campaign started, it was 
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THE HEAD of this business 
renders an informed, close, 
personal service to a few 
large organizations. This 
agency is competently staffed, 
but the job of learning the 
fundamentals of the client’s 
business, and determining the 
fitting advertising procedure, 
is not delegated to anyone. It 
could not be. Mr. Dunham’s 
exceptional sales experience 
is the thing that makes his 
counsel valuable. 


THE JOHN H. DUNHAM COMPANY 
CAdvertising 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 


XxX 
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A $10,000 
Advertising Man 


Somewhere on the Pacific Coast 
there is an Advertising Agency 
or Corporation that desires a 
man who can PRODUCE: 


Intelligent Field Surveys 

Practical Planning 

Selling Copy 

Results from Others 

Organization Harmony 
Who has successfully operated 
his own agency and considers 
remuneration secondary to op- 
portunity. 


“E.,’’ Box 84, Printers’ Ink 











CAPITAL WANTED 


For expansion of a_ high- 
class monthly magazine, in- 
ternational in scope, unlim- 
ited field, established four 
years, offers an unusual 
opportunity for a man of 
executive ability to become 
an officer, good profits and 
salary; here is a_ lifetime 
chance for a publisher or 
printer. Investment $10,000 
cash. Full details at per- 
sonal interview. Address 


“D.,”’ Box 83, Printers’ Ink. 














Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold 
an average of ten copies each. Figure 
five binders for a year’s copies. Each 
issue, as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open 
like a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with book cloth; 
lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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learned, at the office of the board 
that about 500 inquiries and fe. 
quests for the booklet had been 
received. Since bids are to be 
accepted up to noon of October 
1, it is expected that about 2,0W 
inquiries and requests will be re. 
ceived in all. The advertising is 
to be continued until about Sep. 
tember 15. 

The first thirty days of the 
advertising also produced a num- 
ber of bids for Hog Island. Just 
what their character is will not 
be known until they are opened 
on October 1, but a large percen- 
tage of the inquiries received are 
from substantial organizations, a 
fact that indicates that the bids 
at hand are well worth while, 


American Chicle Increases 
Profits 


The American Chicle Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., maker of Adams 
Chewing Gums and Chiclets, reports 2 
net profit for the six months ended 
June 30, of $579,769, after allowing 
for dividends. This is an _ increase oi 
$128,085 over the same period last year 


The Pyle National Company 
Appoints Russell T. Gray 


The Pyle National Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of headlights, flood light: 
ing equipment, and __turbo-generators, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Russell T. Gray, Chicago advertising 
agency. Industrial publications will be 
used. 


New Accounts for Lakeport 
Advertising Agency 

The Herr Seed Harvester Company, 
Columbus, Ind., and Lester Ltd, 
Chicago, maker of theatrical costumes, 
have appointed the Lakeport Advertis- 
ing Agency, Chicago, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 


C. B. Howard with Burroughs 
Publications 


Clarence B. Howard has been made 
assistant manager of Business and The 


Burroughs Clearing House, both of 
Detroit. He was formerly with the 
Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y. 


. . . ” 
Joins Des Moines “Register 


J. T. Baker has joined the rotogravure 
advertising department of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register. 
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West Florida to Advertise 
Itself 


Twenty-two chambers of commerce, 
business associations and civic bodies. 
located in West Florida, have started 
an advertising campaign to attract set 
tlers and businesses to that section. 
Pensacola raised $40,000 for the project 
shortly atter the drive for a fund to 
meet the expenses of the campaign was 
started. 


Procter & Gamble Sales Show 
Large Increase 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
the volume of business for the Procter 
& Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Crisco, 
and Naptha and Ivory soaps, was 
$156,065,091. This is an increase over 
last year of $34,712,409. The net earn- 
ings, after charges, was $10,375,158 or 
$1,745,711 more than the year before. 


Hosiery Account for 
Washington Agency 


The Faultless Silk Hosiery Corpora- 
tion, Washington, . C., has placed 
its advertising account with the Ben- 
son & Cooley Advertising Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of Wash- 
ington. It is planned to use the roto- 
gravure sections of Sunday newspapers 
for this account. 


Rochester, N. Y., Grocers 


Organize to Advertise 

A temporary association, preparatory 
to a permanent one, has been or- 
ganized by independent grocers of 
Rochester, N. Y. Through co-operative 
advertising in daily newspapers, the 
grocers plan to inform the public of 
their service and worth in  neighbor- 
hood buying. 


Banking Account for Nathan 
Agency 

L, B. Portman & Company, invest- 
ment bankers, Peoria, Ill., have placed 
their advertising account with the 
Nathan Advertising Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Newspapers and business publica- 
tions will be used. 


Ray Miller Joins “Automotive 
Daily News” 

Ray Miller has joined the Detroit 

staff of the Automotive Daily News, 

New York, as advertising representative. 

He was formerly with the Franklin 

Organizations, Detroit. 


“How to Sell” to Move to 
Mount Morris, IIl. 


The Kable-Spalding Company, pub- 
lisher of How to Sell, will move its 
fem Chi and ‘ i departments 

icago to Mount Morris, IIl., on 
September 15, 
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Your story needs 
two sound legs to 
get around on: good 
copy and good looks 
—unless you only 
want it to hobble. 


Currier &§ HarForp L4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 
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“HOW TO BUILD 
SALES LETTERS ”’ 


by P. G. B. Morriss 


Valuable helps on the 
method of writing sales 
letters that se//—together 
with specific examples 
and an offer to criticize 
your own letters—gratis. 
eee % 
A brochure prepared within 
the last eighteen months by a 
master-writer of compelling 


literature. 
eee 


Sent free to those who 
request it on their busi- 
ness stationery. 


ATLAS LETTER SERVICE, Inc. 
318 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











Some- 
where 


There’s a first lieutenant in 
the advertising corps of a 
magazine. He’s making 
good. Probably he’s tired 
of waiting for the throne 
seat to be dusted off for 
him. We've got a real job 
for that man, with real 
money and a real opportu- 
nity for a big future. If 
you want to go to work on 
America’s fastest growing 
magazine write me fully, in 
confidence of course. 


WILL HOWELL2°%; Michigan Av, 








Keeping 
the Sales Organization 
Happy and Growing 


(Continued from page 8) 

Again, being human, little mis. 
understandings occur between de. 
partment men and their assistants, 
as well as with the salesmen. But 
nothing occurs that time and a 
little tact will not fix up. These 
things do not worry me. We 
would be more or less than human 
if they did not occur. The big 
thing in our system is this: that 
‘very fellow in the organization js 
assured of a square deal and he 
‘mows that in the last analysis he 
vill get neither more nor less. 

Every fellow likes his job and is 
happy in it. There is no fear of 
losing it so long as he does what 
is right and measures up. He 
knows that snap judgment will not 
he taken in any case but he will 
‘ave an opportunity to fully state 
his side of any case that comes 
up. 

As the men demonstrate capacity 
io handle more important matters 
and assume larger responsibilities 
they are given the opportunity. 
There is no _ bickering—no jeal- 
ousies. All are encouraged to help 
the other fellow in every way pos 
sible—to withold no_ information 
that would be of value to their 
associates regardless of their posi- 
tions. The same spirit obtains with 
reference to helping our customers 
Everyone in authority is imbued 
with the idea that as we develop 
our men, whether our own or our 
customer’s, we build. up our bus: 
ness. Where differences 0! 
opinion occur we face the issue 
squarely by laying the cards on the 
table and fighting it out face to 
face. Back of it all is that spirt 
of sympathy and justice without 
which, in my opinion, no orgamiz- 
tion can reach its highest develop- 
ment or maximum efficiency; for 
without these on the part of all, 
there cannot be that loyalty, o- 
operation, and pride of connection 
which makes for a_ permanently 
successful institution with everyone 
happy in his work and secure m 
his position, 
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THE QUALITY 
GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD’S WORK 


take pleasure in announcing 


Mr. WILLIAM H. TRIPP 


as 


General Manager of Sales 


effective 
September the first 


Nineteen Twenty-five 


Six Eighty-One Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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GoopwiLL oF MERCHANT 
Is NEEDED BY THE 
Biccest ADVERTISER 


| is comparatively easy to get a 
product onto the retailer’s shelf— 
it is a much more difficult operation 
to get it off. 

To the manufacturer of a private 
brand, it means much if the dealer 
automatically thinks of and recom- 
mends his brand, when a_ product 
is called for under its general term. 

The average dealer would be very 
glad to exert a little extra effort 
to advance the sale of a particular 
product, if a little ertra reward 
were forthcoming. A favorable word 
from him goes a long way. 

Send for our booklet—‘‘How to 
Make Salesmen Out of Order- 
Takers.” Please state nature of 
business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199 Franklin Street New York 














LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
ie 50M lots; or 25M $1.50 per M; 
12,500 at $1.75 per M. In black 
ink on our white Paramount Bond, 20 
Ib. basis. 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet. 
No smaller quantities. 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH, $1.50 PER 
THOUSAND 


Booklet of Engravings on request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East 53rd St., N.Y.City. Dept.P 


TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 














Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Dox Company Account with 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


Newspapers in New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Ohio are being 
used in a campaign which is being con 
ducted by the Dox Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Dox, a fire carbon remover 
This advertising, which is introductory, 
is using 10,000 line space, and will he 
quickly followed by an_ extension of 
the campaign to other territories, Dor. 
rance, Sullivan & Company, advertising 
agency, are directing this campaign, 


Jordan Motor Car Company 
Starts Outdoor Campaign 


The Jordan Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, has started an outdoor adver. 
tising campaign, using illuminated bul. 
letins in nine cities. Very short copy 
in large white type, is used against 
the same blue background that has 
characterized Jordan magazine adver- 
tising. 


C. C. Green Agency Makes 
Change in Media Department 
The Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, has placed its 
media department under the direct 
supervision of Robert Jones, vice 
president. Miss E. Deery, who for- 
merly had been space buyer, will again 
be in charge of space buying. 


“Naval Academy Log” 
Appoints W. V. Collier 


W. V. Collier has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Naval Acad- 
emy Log, Annapolis, Md. He is asso 
ciated with The Industrial Printing 
Company, Baltimore, where his head 
quarters are located. 


Canada Dry Reports June 
Profit 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., had 
earnings, after all charges, of $248,413 
for the month of June. This did not 
include the earnings of the Canadian 
subsidiary, which are running double 
those of last year. 


Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford 
Appoints D. V. Gerking 


Don V. Gerking has become general 
manager of the printing plant of the 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Company, 
New York. Until recently Mr. Gerking 
was. secretary of the Typothetae 
Franklin Organization, Detroit. 


Has Van Camp’s Account 

The advertising of Van Camps. 
Indianapolis, is being directed by Wil 
liam Douglas McAdams, advertising 
agent, Chicago. As general advertis- 
ing counsel, he will handle both na 
tional and ‘local advertising for Van 
Camp’s pork and beans, tomato soup, ét¢. 
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WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


ONG-ESTABLISHED concern with annual advertising ap- 
propriation running well over half-million dollars needs 
an Advertising Manager with following qualifications: 
Age—28 to 35 preferred. 
Education—Some college training or its equivalent pre- 
ferred, but not necessary. 











Experience—Sales and advertising experience most es- 
sential. Must know how to produce magazine, news- 
paper, trade-paper, direct-mail and window-display 
advertising. Journalistic experience an asset. 

Must be a Christian of friendly disposition—clean habits— 
aggressive personality, tempered with tolerance—diplo- 
matic—hard working—not afraid of long hours—ability 
to write convincing sales literature; to address a board of 
directors or a sales convention. Must be sincere and loyal. 


If you cannot meet above qualifications don't waste our 
time or yours. If you are dead sure you can fill the bill 
then make haste to send your application, giving full par- 
ticulars, to ““C.,"" Box 82, care of Printers’ Ink. 























FOR SALE 
Rotogravure Plant 


{For Commercial Work} 





Ghasiating of sheet we press taking 34x 42: sheet. "Also 
Grinder, plating plant and complete accessories. 
For information write 
Galloway Lithographing Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrisuinG Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 ens Avenue, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND6500, President 

and Secretary, J. J. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, Doucias Taytor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gro. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A.D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: 92 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 

London Office: 40-43 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W. C. 2, C. P. Russet, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. ‘lhree dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
Classified 65 ceutsa line, Minimum order $3.25. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 
Rosert W. Parmer, Managing Editor 
Joun ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
ALBERT E. Haasz, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
C. B. Larrabee Roland Cole 
E. B. Weiss Bernard A. Grimes 
Thomas F, Walsh 
James H. Collins, Special Contributor 
A. Deute, Special Contributor 
Chicago: . A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
Russell H. Barker 
Washington: James True 
London: Thomas Russell 
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A Necessary For three years, 


Meeting the radio indus- 
try has held a 
for Radio national _confer- 
ence under the auspices of the 
United States Government. ‘The 
last one was held at Washington, 
D. C., from October 6 to 10, 1924. 
It was called by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover whose office 
was given regulatory powers over 
radio broadcasting by Congress in 
1912. 

This year, Printers’ INK is in- 
formed by its Washington Burea, 
there will probably be no nativna 
radio conference at Washington. 
Why? No good reason seems ap- 
parent. 

Of late, Congress has put off 


any new enactment of legislation 
on radio. Thirteen years have 
passed since any new radio legis- 
lation has appeared on the Federal 
statute books. It seems certain 
that the next session of Congress 
will deal with the subject. Only a 
short time ago, Congressman 
Bloom of New York announced 
that he would press for the pas- 
sage of a law prohibiting the use 
of radio broadcasting as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

In view of these facts, it would 
be foolhardy, it seems to us, for 
the radio industry to put its foot 
down on the plan of meeting with 
the Department of Commerce at 
this time. The broadcasting aspect 
of radio makes that industry a 
public utility, and, as such, it must 
look for approval of its actions by 
the Government in behalf of the 
people. 

The radio industry’s national 
conferences at Washington have 
been an excellent means to keep 
the Government intelligently in- 
formed. There is much that has 
happened since last October for 
the industry to discuss with the 
Department of Commerce this fall. 
Not of the least importance is the 
use of broadcasting as an adver- 
tising medium, a subject on which 
the last three conferences of the 
radio industry did not invite com- 
ment and opinion from those who 
know the advertising business. 


Allethe-Year The always- 


Advertising par —_ 


Has president of the 
Progressed Cleveland Trust 
Company, is authority for the 
statement that 43 per cent of the 
country’s business is done during 
the first half of the year and the 
remaining 57 per cent during the 
second half. These percentages 
may not be absolute, but a careful 
analysis which has been made in- 
dicates that they are approximately 
correct. 

If they do nothing else, these 
figures at least show that it is 
easier to get business during the 
second six months of the year 
than during the first six months. 
On the average, sales run 14 per 
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cent better during the last stretch 
of the year. That is an optimistic 
fact to which any business man 
can pin his faith. 

Hovever, the surprising thing 
about these figures is that the dif- 
ference between the two halves of 
the year is not larger. It has 
always been known that business 
is considerably better in the fall 
than in the spring. The reason 
for this is that we are located in 
the Northern hemisphere. Our 
great staple crops mature in the 
fall. The marketing of these 
crops stimulates nearly all lines 
of business. 

Another reason for better fall 
business is the holidays. Christ- 
mas causes a veritable orgy of 
buying. This adds immensely to 
the volume of fall business. On 
the other hand, it undoubtedly 
slows up January and February 
sales, as there is an _ inevitable 
slump after the holidays. 

The encouraging thing about the 
figures is that winter and spring 
business is so good, despite the 
seasons 


disadvantages that these 
suffer as compared with fall. That 


the difference between the two 
halves is no greater is due, no 
doubt, to the efforts of advertisers 
in trying to level out the season- 
able peaks and valleys in their 
lines. In some industries, these 
efforts have met with decided suc- 
cess. We believe that if a compar- 
ison were made between the busi- 
ness of the first and second halves 
of the year, twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, it would be found that 
our all-the-year advertisers, sellers 
and merchandisers have been mak- 
ing substantial progress. 


Square 
Deals for 


During the next 
month, a large 
number of youn 
Junior men will ne 
Salesmen into a wide vari- 
tty of sales organizations, and 
after a short period of inside 
training will be given the title of 
Junior salesmen. Many of these 
men have had four years of in- 
tensive university training, have 
learned how to study and have 
come to their first job ready for 
td work. 
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In training these young men, it 
is well to remember that there is 
sometimes the possibility of kill- 
ing off their enthusiasm by either 
giving them too much or too little 
to do at the start. In some cases, 
the junior salesman is given the 
rag tag and »bobtail accounts. 
Those prospects whom no one has 
been able to sell are handed to 
him and he is told to sink or swim 
by his experiences in handling 
them. 

“The way to teach a man how 
to box is to let him box,” one 
sales manager said recently. He 
went on to explain that he puts 
his new men right out in the 
field and gives them small but 
tough prospects. 

A sales manager for a _ feed 
company believes that this is a 
wrong method. In his organiza- 
tion there are four classes of 
salesmen: the district supervisor, 
the territory man, the junior 
salesman and the demonstrator. 
The territory man has a group of 
counties in a State, and he reports 
directly to the district supervisor. 
After the territory man comes 
the junior salesman. It is his 
duty to call on consumers only 
and give his information to the 
man “above him. His job is to 
work with the territory salesman. 
His expenses and salary are 
charged to the territory man on 
an equitable basis. In this way, 
the junior salesman comes, by 
easy stages, to a realization of 
how the company’s product serves 
consumers and, eventually, through 
his training with the territory 
man, becomes a full-fiedged terri- 
tory salesman. 

The way a company handles its 
junior salesmen each year has a 
direct bearing on the cost of sell- 
ing. It costs money to train a 
new man and then have him leave, 
after time and effort have been 
expended upon his education. 
When his leaving is due to the 
fact that he has not been han- 
dled properly, the company loses 
good material and spends need- 
less time and effort in getting and 
training another man to take his 
place. 

The problem is worth careful 
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consideration when this year’s 
crop comes out of college to take 
their places in the sales organi- 
zation. All lines of business can- 
not have the same type of sales 
organization or the same method 
of training. But, in every case, 
the company can offer to the 
young man who has picked that 
organization as the place where 
he is going to work out his ambi- 
tion, a good training and a fair 
chance to show what he can do 
after he has been trained. Many 
of the largest organizations in the 
country have discovered that it 
pays to spend time and money 
in picking the right type of young 
man in the first place and then 
giving him every fair opportunity 
to find his proper niche in the 
organization. There is still far 
too much waste due to haphazard 
hiring and training. A man 
shouldn’t be hired unless someone 
is charged with the responsibility 
of seeing that he is properly 
trained and then given a real op- 
portunity to make good. 


When You Printers’ INK 


and PRINTERS’ 
os” INK MONTHLY 


have carried 
Salesmen = many 6 articles 
telling how various manufacturers 
are working with jobbers’ sales- 
men. In these articles, it has been 
emphasized that the jobber himself 
is the most important factor in 
any plan of co-operative work 
with his salesmen. Not only must 
his consent be obtained, but his 
moral and actual support as well. 

One reason why this support is 
not usually obtained is that the 
manufacturer attaches far greater 
importance to his product than 
does the jobber. To the manufac- 
turer, the one product, or the line 
he makes, is of paramount in- 
terest. To the jobber, it is merely 
one of several hundred or even 
several thousand items. 

It is because so many of these 
co-operative merchandising plans 
have not reconciled these two 
points of view that they have not 
been successful. The manufac- 
turer has so framed his plan that 
it calls for too much time and 
effort by wholesale salesmen. The 
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wholesaler has not been wiiling to 
permit his salesmen to concen- 
trate to such a degree on a single 
item or a single line. The resylt 
is that the special merchandising 
plan falls through and bitter feel- 
ing is aroused. The manufacturer 
becomes angry because the jobber 
would not werk with him, and the 
jobber loses a certain amount of 
respect for the manufacturer be- 
cause his demands were entirely 
too selfish. 

Evidently, it would pay a num- 
ber of manufacturers to learn 
what is the jobber’s viewpoint in 
this matter. We think the situa- 
tion is completely summed up by 
Rudolph Tenk, president of the 
Tenk Hardware Company, whole- 
sale distributors, of Quincy, III, 
in a letter to Printers’ INK, in 
the course of which he says: 
“We are strongly opposed to any 
method whereby a manufacturer 
tries to use undue influence over 
our salesmen for the purpose of 
getting them to push his line. We 
do all we can to get our salesmen 
to push all the lines we carry, and 
we welcome the manufacturer's 
assistance, but we do not want the 
manufacturer to take up more of 
our salesman’s time than we feel 
justified in devoting to it.” 

Of course, it is not an easy 
matter to determine how much 
time a wholesale salesman should 
devote to a certain product or 
line. Inasmuch as the jobber is 
paying the salesmen, however, he 
is entitled to cast the deciding vote 
on this question. Consequently, 
the very best suggestion we can 
make to any manufacturer who is 
developing a special plan which 
calls for the co-operation of his 
jobbers’ salesmen is that he first 
find out, from_ representative 
wholesalers, how much time they 
feel their salesmen can profitably 
give to the product. Once this has 
been decided, it should serve as 
the final check on each phase of 
the plan. 


A. E. Kromer Joins Pittsburgh 
Agency 


A. E. Kromer, cartoonist and_illus- 
trator, has joined the staff of Bissell 


& Land, Pittsburgh advertising 


agency. 


Inc., 
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Forthcoming articles and fiction that 
explain the remarkable growth of the 
FORU M—Arwmerica’s quality 


magazine of discussion. 


Dean Inge and the Coming Christianity 

Stefansson and Polar Pastures 

Coblentz and Life on the Planets 

Senators Pepper and Norris on Dawes and 
the Senate Rumpus 

A Way Out for Prohibition 

Havelock Ellis and Heredity 

Madison Grant and Nordic Immigration 

Goldenweiser and Mental Healing 

Our Jurists and the Divorce Dilemma 

Don Seitz and Annexation of Canada 

Does the Pope Rule Massachusetts? 


New Fiction by 


Booth Tarkington Rose Macauley 
DorothyCanfieldFisher Aldous Huxley 
Walter de la Mare CharlottePerkinsGilman 
Louis Bromfield Clemence Dane 

Anda notable new American novel by 


Robert Herrick 


TWO FORTY SEVEN PARK AVENUE— NEW YORK 




















Advertising Club News 


Associated Clubs to Study 

Advertising of Advertising 

A committee on Public Understand- 
ing of Advertising was appointed by 
C. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, at a meeting of the executive 
committee of that organization. The 
meeting was held at the New York 
Advertising Club on August 14. Mr. 
Woodbridge presided. 

Merle Sidener, president of the 
Sidener-Van Riper Advertising Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, has been appointed 
chairman of the new committee. Mr. 
Woodbridge explained that many of the 
local advertising clubs are already en- 
gaging in work relative to the educa- 
tion of the public on the usefulness of 
advertising. The purpose of this com- 
mittee will be to study all such efforts 
as are now being made, with the hope 
of helping to improve what is now 
being done. The committee will also 
determine whether it is needful or 
practical to undertake a campaign to 
advertise advertising. 

Theodore R. Gerlach, of Joliet, IIl., 
was appointed chairman of a committee 
to promote attendance at the World 
Convention of Advertising, to be held 
at Philadelphia, June 19 to 24, 1926. 
Charles R. Frederickson was appointed 
chairman of a committee to arrange an 
advertising exhibit at the Philadelphia 
convention. 

Malcolm Muir was reappointed 
chairman of the committee on reforesta- 
tion. 

C. Harold Vernon, of London, was 
elected honorary international vice- 
president of the Associated Clubs. 
Frederick M. Feiker, of the Society 
for Electric Development, New York, 
was made chairman of a committee on 
International Club Relations. 

A resolution was passed urging the 
United States Department of Commerce 
to co-operate with the American Com- 
munity Advertising Association in a 
nationwide survey of community adver- 
tising. 

A special appropriation of $2,000 was 
made for the purpose of promoting a 
wider use of advertising by churches. 
This fund will be administered by a 
committee representing the Church De- 
partment and the Educational Commit- 
tee of the Associated Clubs. 

The executive committee passed a 
budget for the current year amounting 
to $132,822, covering all activities of 
the Association, aside from those of 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc. Later a budget will be submitted 
for the Truth in Advertising work 
which will probably be about $150,000, 
making a total of $300,000 for the year. 

* * * 


Heads Sacramento Club 

Bruce Bennett, of the Sacramento, 
Calif., Union, and former vice-president 
of the Advertising Club of Sacramento, 
has been made president. He succeeds 
Jack Oakley, resigned. 


Providence Club Awards a 
Scholarship 


The Town Criers of Providence 
Rhode Island, recently awarded a yni. 
versity scholarship to the leading basic 
student from Rhode Island at the Citi 
zens Military Training Camp, Fort 
Adams, R. I. Some sixty high school 
graduates, who had registered for uni. 
versity entrance, took part in the com- 
petition. A board of regular army of. 
ficers acted as judges. 

The Town Criers have assumed re. 
sponsibility for the 1926 enrollment 
campaign of the Citizens Camp in Rhode 
Island upon the request of Royal M 
Taft, civilian aid to the Secretary of 

ar. 

* * * 


New York Club Names 
Student Course Committee 


Earnest Eberhard has been named 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the advertising and selling course given 
by the Advertising Club of New York. 
The following have been appointed 
members of this committee: Robert 
Leavitt, of the Association of National 
Advertisers; Daniel Tuthill, of the 


WEAF radio broadcast station; Mathew 
a of the Ethridge Company, and 


J. F.. McTyier, of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 
* * *® 


Earl Sherry Wins St. Louis 


Tournament 

Earl Sherry won the fourth tourn: 
ment of the year held by the St. Louis 
Advertising Golf Association, at the 
Riverview Golf Club on August 14. 
He had _a net score of 82. William 
Jones, Roscoe Baker, Hart Vance, 
Thomas Woodward, H. G. Aldrich, 
S. P. Judd, Carr Gamble and Brian 
Burnes also won prizes. After the golf 
contest a series of aquatic events was 
held, which was won by Arthur Seigel 

and P. M. Fahrendorf. 

6 ¢ @ 


Pine Bluff Club Announces 


Program for Year 

The Pine Bluff, Ark., Advertising 
Club has announced its program of lec 
tures for the year up to June 17, 1926. 
A large* number of speakers will talk 
to the club on selection of mediums, the 
Better Business Bureau, financial adver- 
tising, insurance advertising, retail ad- 
vertising and salesmanship. 

* * * 


Florida Clubs Planning First 


Convention 
The annual convention of the Fourth 
District of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, which covers 
Florida, will be held at Orlando, April 
12 to 14. This will be the first district 
convention since Florida was made a 

separate district last May. 
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Chambers Agency 
Appointments 


0. G. Carpenter has been _made_pro- 
duction manager of the New York 
ofice of The gee Agency, as 

vertising agency. e was formerly 
oy Ruthraufl & Ryan, Inc., and Lord 

Ss. 
tet L Hudson, who was recently 
with the Elmer H. Doe Advertising 
Agency, Louisville, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed copy and production manager 
of the Louisville office of The Cham- 


bers Agency. 


W. R. Mathews Heads New 
Cleveland Corporation 


W. R. Mathews, Cleveland, has been 

named president of the Socoya Products 
Corporation, Cleveland. Other officers 
of the company are: B. H. York, Hord, 
Curtiss & Company; G. C. Leibold, 
Wright, Leibold & Company; R. D. 
(ovington, and Edmund Thorpe, of 
the Postergraph Company, all _ of 
Cleveland. 


Sealpax Accounts for Katz 
Agency 

The Sealpax Company, Baltimore, 
Md. manufacturer of underwear, has 
appointed the Joseph Katz Company, 
advertising agency, also of Baltimore, 
to direct the advertising of its Sealpax 
men’s and “Little Brother” and ‘“‘Little 
Sister” underwear. This agency has 
been directing the advertising cf Lady 
Sealpax, women’s underwear. 


Reference Media Department 


to Meet 

The Directory and Reference Media 
Department of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World will take part 
in the twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Association of North Amer- 
ican Directory Publishers at New York. 
The convention will be held on Sep- 
tember 28 to 30. 


Federal Motor Truck Profits 
Double 


Net profits, before taxes, of the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, De- 
troit, were $754,000 for the first six 
months of 1925, against $351,000 for 
the same period of 1924. Three thou- 
sand four hundred seventy-one trucks 
were shipped in the 1925 period and 
1,880 in the first half of 1924. 


William R. Compton Transfers 
George Dock, Jr. 


The William R. Compton Company, 
New York, investment bonds, has trans- 
terred George Dock, Jr., to its New 
York office where he will be advertising 
Manager. Mr. Dock comes from the 
St. Louis office of the Compton com- 
pany, where he had been advertising 
Manager, 
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“Oil Trade’? Moves Adver- 
tising Offices to Chicago 


Edward H. Philippi, advertising 
manager of Oil Trade, “The Petroleum 
Register,” and Fuel Oil for Heat and 
Power, all published by the Oil Trade 
Journal, Inc., has moved his_head- 
quarters from New York to Chicago. 

iol Lindsay has been appointed 
representative for Los Angeles and 
Southern California and Alexander 
Rattray will represent the publications 
in San Francisco and the North Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Optical Lens Companies Merge 


The Onepiece Bifocal Lens Company, 
Indianapolis, the New Jersey Optical 
Company, Newark, N. J., the Simpson- 
Walther Lens Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., and the C. G. Aldrich Company, 
Somerville Mass., have been merged 
under the name of the Continental 
Optical Corporation. Executive offices 
will be at New York. 

A. C. Waggoner, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Onepiece Bi- 
focal Lens Company, is advertising 


manager of the new company. 


T. W. Arundel, Jr., Advanced 
by “Columbia” 


Thomas W. Arundel, Jr., has been 
made New York State representative of 
Columbia, New York. He has _ been 
with Columbia for several years as 
New Jersey and New York City repre- 
sentative. Mr. Arundel succeeds Ken- 
neth B. Groser, resigned. 


Jewett Radio Account for 


Detroit Agency 
The Jewett Radio & Phonograph Com- 
pany, Detroit, has placed its advertising 
account with the Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. It is planned to use news- 
papers, magazines and trade papers. 


R. E. Ross Joins Albert 


Frank Agency 
Raleigh E. Ross has joined the Chi- 
cago staff of Albert Frank & Company, 
advertising agency, and will engage in 
copy and contact work. For six years 
he was a copy executive with the Har- 
vey Blodgett Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


Steering Gear Account for 


Gardner Agency 
The Hannum Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
steering gears has appointed the Chi- 
cago office of the Gardner Advertising 
Company, as advertising counsel. 


Bank Appoints Jay J. Fuller 
The People’s Bank of Buffalo has 
placed its advertising account with 
Tay J. Fuller, advertising agency of 
that city. 











Little 


The 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE opportunity to establish a 

business in a new field is always 
open. Hardware for aeroplanes, 
for instance. A company operat- 
ing in this new field, the Aero 
Supply Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., recently reported that its 
profits for 1924 amounted to $135,- 
000. 

Five years ago, the founders of 
this company had the vision to see 
that a specialized line of hardware 
would be needed in the building 
and upkeep of aeroplanes. It 
checked up the idea and quickly 
found that any manufacturer able 
to command the requisite special- 
ized skill and technical knowledge 
would find a ready market. 

The company was started on a 
modest scale in a small garage in 
New York City. The first year, 
its profits were $42,999; the second 
year, $58,931; the third year, 
$102,399; the fourth year, $102,231. 
The profits for the fifth year, 1924, 
have already been given. 

The Schoolmaster feels that the 
Class will be interested in this 
brief success story as a concrete 
exarrple of the fact that there is 
always a chance for a new business 


to be started by the man who 
thinks and digs. 
: * @ 
The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 


is sending to drug retailers 


pany 
It reads: 


an interesting letter. 


Point-of-purchase advertising is pos 
sibly the most effective of retail store 
publicity. When you have created that 
buying impulse, the nearer your cus- 
tomer is to your counters, the surer you 
are of making a sale. 

The displays we sent you a short time 
ago were designed to bring your win- 
dows nearer to the Gillette Safety Razors 
and Blades on your shelves. Day after 
day they'll tie up with our national 
advertising telling the passerby that just 
inside the door he will find the razor 
that is best known to him. Remind him 
often. Make use of all our displays. 

How does your Gillette window look 
today? What can we send you to make 
it more effective? 


the 


letter is 


interesting fea- 
that it is 


Of course, 
ture of the 


intended to be a follow-up on cer- 
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tain display material already sent 
This is some. 


to drug merchants. 
thing which is not done very often 
The tendency is to ship dealer hel; 
material and then trust to luck that 
it will be used. 

The Schoolmaster does not claim 
that this letter is going to induce 
all dealers to use Gillette display 
material. However, there is th 
chance that it will reach a numbe: 
of merchants at a moment wher 
they are thinking about changin; 
interior and window displays. 4 
concrete suggestion at such a m- 
ment is usually acted upon. 

a ok * 

It is often the neglected detail 
which loses the sale when the con- 
sumer is just about ready to pu- 
chase. The Schoolmaster was re- 
minded again of this obvious truth 
the other evening in his own home 
His best friend and_ purchasing 
agent was about to spend some oi 
the Schoolmaster’s hard-earned 
money to paint the house. In 
preparation, she had brought home 
several color cards in order that 
exactly the right shade of green 
might be selected. Among the 
four color cards, two were of well- 
advertised brands, so the others 


on the Schoolmaster’s insistence 
were eliminated despite the fact 
that one of them had a green 


which seemed to be just right. 
Then came the business o! 
studying the other two cards care- 
fully. Both had greens in abur- 
dance. One shade had just been 
marked in pencil as the paint and 
color to be selected, when the eye 
of the chief purchasing agent was 
attracted to a guarantee on an up- 
per corner of the other color card, 


that of the Devoe & Raynols 
Company. Now, this guarantee 
was not of the stiff, iron-bound 


variety. It was rather the fr’endl) 
conversational sort of ao 
in which the company, just as 4 
salesman might talk, stated that if 
the home owner would paint one 
part of the house with the com- 
pany’s product and another part 
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Missouri Ruralist 
Gains 26.9% 


OR the first eight months of 1925 the Missouri Rural- 
ist carried 179,894 lines of commercial advertising. 
This means a gain of 38,212 lines or 26.9% more than 


the corresponding eight months of 1924. 


The Advertising Record Company’s report of business 
carried in the first six months of 1925, by sixty-five lead- 
ing farm papers, shows that the Missouri Ruralist made 
alarger gain in lineage over the corresponding period of 
1924 than did any other of the sixty-five papers, with the 
exception of four. Among the semi-monthlies, the Mis- 


souri Ruralist stood second in lineage gained. 


The Missouri Ruralist has already on hand orders for 
25.4% more lineage than it carried during the entire year 
of 1924. 

More advertisers each day are recognizing the pros- 
perous condition of the Missouri farm market. This 
prosperous condition is reflected in recent U. S. Agricul- 
tural Bulletins which show Missouri far in the lead in 
condition of corn, wheat and other major crops. 


Cash in on this prosperous territory by placing your 
message in the Missouri Ruralist, the outstanding farm 
paper of Missouri. 150,000 paid subscribers at $1.00 
per line. 


THE MISSOURI RURALIST 


2206 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
An Arthur Capper Publication 


MEMBER OF STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 


C. H. Evprevce, Adv. Mor. Joun F. Case, Editor 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT CLEVELAND TOPEKA KANSAS CITY 
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THE 
WINSTON-SALEM 
leads all North Carolina 
dailies in audited home cir- 
culation. 


SENTINEL 


Business is good in North 
Carolina’s largest city 


THE Twin City SENTINEL, 
WINSTON-SALEM, No. Car. 














House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the oldest 
and most successful house organs in the 
country. Edited, printed and mailed in lots 
of 1000 and up at 5 to 15 cents pername per 
month. Write for acopy of THe WILLIAM 
FEATHER MaGazineE. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 

















Subscription 83 I 
Renewals of O 
attest the reader interest of the 


Americanfiumberman 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
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with a competing paint, provided 
the first part didn’t do much better 
than the other, the company would 
present the prospect with enough 
paint to finish the whole house. 
This guarantee was the deciding 
factor in making the sale. Surely, 
the Schoolmaster thought as he ob- 
served how quickly and effectively 
this obvious idea swung the bal- 
ance, there are still scores of neg- 
lected opportunities for manufac 
turers to make sure that the sale is 
followed through. 
* *¢ 0 

The remarkable improvement 
and development in passenger 
transportation that has come about 
during the last three or four years 
has had a powerful effect on sell- 
ing. A Detroit member of the 
Class suggests that manufacturers 
and others dealing with the re- 
tailer have largely overlooked this 
factor and the Schoolmaster is 
inclined to agree with him. 

Take any number of the smaller 
towns along the line of the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad from Kala- 
mazoo to Detroit. Train service 
is such that retailers can make 
easy one-day trips to trading cen- 
tres such as Chicago, Detroit and 
Toledo. The train service on vari- 
ous roads is augmented by first- 
class interurban transportation 
and this has tended to build up 
the intermediate trading centres 
such as Kalamazoo, Jackson and 
Ann Arbor. 

And now comes the bus, with 
its frequent, speedy and comfort- 
able trips. Many of these Mich- 
igan retailers can get to market 
in an hour, transact their business 
in another hour or two and 








SMITH. DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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156 of a series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 


H-J*HEINZ COMPANY 
[Expenditures in 1924] 


Newspaper advertising 


$600,000 


Magazine advertising 


$927,970 


H. J. Heinz Company individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Howard HEINZ President 
W.J.SHorTREED General Sales Manager 
H.M. BournE Advertising Manager 
J.N. JEFFARES General Manager (Brooklyn) “ 
J.0. Carson Branch Manager 
(Rock Island) 
R. H. Pottock 
Joun WeLpEN, Jr. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


"Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
“Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 
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Small Advertisers, Welcome! 


SEE PAGE 117 
PRINTERS’ INK, AUGUST 6th ISSUE 
EB render an intensive and personal service 
to advertisers having small initial appro- 
priations to invest in newspaper, magazine 
or trade paper advertising. No account is too 
small. Full information gladly and promptly 
furnished without any obligation. 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
1400 Broadway, New York Phone Fitzroy 6233 


~ COPY? YES, BUT 


the job I seek holds more than 
writing copy and fussing with 
a type rule. Back of every 
campaign there are ideas; back 
of every merchandising success 
there is a plan. 

I want to supply such ideas and 
plans for some progressive busi- 
ness. Firms who can use origi- 
nality and ingenuity tamed by 
practical experience and com- 
monsense are invited to address 
*B.,"’ Box 81, care Printers’ Ink. 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 
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back in their stores by noon 

Improved transportation yp. 
questionably has had a great de 
to do with the retailer’s newh 
formed habit of visiting marke 
many times where he formerly di 
it few times or not at all. 

The same thing, of course, ha 
brought about more _ frequent 
visits by manufacturers’ and job- 
bers’ salesmen in local territory 
One Michigan retailer says there 
is a line of salesmen waiting 
see him nearly every day. Mul 
against his inclination, he has { 
refuse to talk to some of them 
because otherwise he would no 
have time to do his work. 

Business conditions are rapid! 
changing in transportation as j 
many other things. And the bus 
ness man who does not keep it 
intimate touch with development 
as they rapidly. unfold is going t 
be sorry. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has just fir- 
ished reading a letter written by 
a large advertiser to his dealers 
The letter makes some fine sales 
suggestions which many of the 
merchants who get it will be able 
to adopt to their profit. 

But it is the Schoolmaster’s be 
lief that the tone of the letter 
was quite effectively destroyed in 
the last paragraph, which read 
“Please do not think we want to 
tell you how to run your busines 
but we have carefully watchel 
successful retail merchandising al 
over the United States and we are 
just outlining to you the things 
that have made big sales for other 
merchants who have tried them’ 

* * * 


Why the apology? Surely 2 
manufacturer need not feel that 
he ngust step very softly, indeed 
when he gives sales- making sug: 
gestions to his distributors. 

A member of the Class to whom 
the Schoolmaster showed the cot- 
cluding paragraph of this letter 
suggested it be revised to read: 
“We are very glad to be able to 
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q@ One who is con- 
sidered to be among 
the best half-dozen 
copywriters in the 
country and who is 
out of sympathy with 


the tendencies of 
his present agency, 
desires to negotiate 
a fresh connection. 


Address “E,’’ Box 44, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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| sound. 
| tion and the problems of fac- 
| tory, distributor and dealer. 


| trained with a record of suc- | 


SALESMANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


A salesmanager whose policies 
are broad, constructive and 
Who knows distribu- 


33 and unmarried. University 


cessful selling achievements. | 
At present he is looking for a 


| “he man’s” job where results | 
| will be rewarded. 


| Address “A,” Box 80, c/o P. I. | 














WANTED: 


PUBLISHER’S SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


We require the services of an or- 
ganization or individual who can 
capably present from a_ national 
advertising point of view the mer- 
its of a sporting manual, non- 
competitive, issued yearly and 
having the largest circulation in 
America. Your representation will 
be exclusive and be backed by an 
extensive advertising and mer- 
chandising campaign. 


WRITE IN CONFIDENCE “HMA” 
Room 711. 152 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 














MAGAZINE PRESSES 
We own and offer two Cottrell one- 
color Web Perfecting Presses. delivering 
printed sheet up to 33 x 46, equipped 
with 10 H. P. motors. These machines 
were used for printing McCall’s Magazine 
up to the time the size was changed. Both 
presses in good condition and available 
immediately. Wonderful machines for 
magazine and catalogue work. 
THOMAS W. HALL CO., Inc. 
512 West 41st St. New York 











INK Aug. 20, 1925 
pass these suggestions on to you, 
We have carefully watched syc- 
cessful retail merchandising all 
over the United States and we 
feel that there is every chance that 
you will be helped by our out- 
lining to you the things that have 
made big sales for other mer- 
chants who have tried them.” 

Does the Class feel that this js 
a distinct improvement? 


Ohio Newspapermen Elect 
bs H. Brush, President 


Louis H. Brush, president of the 
Brush and Moore Newspapers, was én 
ed president of the Ohio Select List 
of Daily Newspapers, at the annual 
meeting which was held at Marion, 
Ohio, on August 3. Fred W. Bush, 
of the Athens Messenger, was made 
vice-president, and Charles H. Spencer 
of the Newark Advocate, secretary 
These officers will serve with the fol 
lowing directors: William P. McKin 
ney, Marietta Times; C. Frank Ride 
nour, Piqua Call & Press Dispatch 
Fred S. Wallace, Coshocton Tribune & 
Times-Age, and James Hannan, Chilli 
cothe Scioto Gazette. 


Flintkote Marketing New 
Product 

The Flintkote Company, Boston 
manufacturer of asphalt shingles and 
prepared roofings, has added a new 
shingle, called Re-Nu, to its line. This 
shingle is used for re-roofing either 
over old wooden shingles or after the 
old shingles have been removed. Re 
Nu will be advertised along with its 
regular line. 


Investment Accounts for San 


Francisco Ageuicy 

Norman F, D’Evelyn, San Francisco 
advertising agency, has been retained to 
direct the advertising of the follow 
ing: Ferguson-Kennedy, Inc., securities: 
Thomas C. Davis, investment bonds; 
Stever & Company, and the West 
American Finance Company, all of 
San Francisco. 





Cut Folding Costs 907 
Baum Automatic Folder 


‘“*FASTEST SELLING FOLDER INA 
RUSSELL E. BAUM (Bchi. Everywhere) 615 Chestnut St., 


| 

| 
MERICA” | 
Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in “PrinTers’ INK” cost sixty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Printing Machinery and Supplies 


New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 








Manufacturer—Distribute from Omaha 
and let me represent you on brokerage 
or branch office basis in promoting, sell- 
ing, advertising, warehousing, shipping, 
etc, Box 758, 


CHICAGO 


representation of trade papers desired 
by experienced advertising man. Box 
747, Printers Ink, Chicago Office. 





Practical Business Manager can affili- 
ate with daily paper in Pacific Coast city 
of 100,000 and possibly obtain controlling 
interest with cash investment of $75,- 

000. City and plant developing rapidly. 

Address Box 754, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Salesmen or Brokers 


Have up-to-date complete printing plant, 
and wish to make arrangements with 
proper party. Inquire Box 780, P. I. 


PRINTING SALESMAN OR BROKER 


in touch with New York market can make 
attractive connection on commission basis 
with reliable printer in Mid-West, where 
wage scale and operating costs are 25% 
under New York rates. Box 743, P. I. 











PRINTING PLANT 


Well equipped, new, would rent, sell 
or consider partnership. For particulars 
apply to Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 


OLD BUSINESS WEEKLY 
Somewhat run down, but maintaining 
solid position. Needs new blood and 
fresh energy. Price: $15,000 cash, for 
quick sale. HARRIS-DIBBLE COM- 
PANY, 345 Madison Avenue. 








An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer- -buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
lca name, including postage direct to the 
consumer. John H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 





Young Man of Means, whose parents 
are willing to establish him in a publish- 
ing business to the extent of approxi- 
mately $25,000 a year for a year or two, 
where the possibilities are most attractive 
and surroundings ideal, will find it to 
his interests to address Box ya, F. i. 





A rotogravure corporation desires to es- 
tablish a subsidiary corporation to render 
a much-needed and profitable commercial 

phic service in the rotogravure 
fied. A capable business man is desired 
to act as sales executive. $2,500 to 
$5.000 $5.000 required. Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 





Big Bargains—For Sale 
Addressograph—at 14 the regular price. 
Automatic C. & P. 10 x 15 Printinz 
Press with Motor Automatic Multicolor 
Press with Motor Universal 13 x 19 with 
motor. Prices less than half. In first 

working order and can be seen run- 
ta ae Service Press, 100 W. 21st 


AUTOMOBILE (used car) BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 


Owing to other business interests which 
occupy their attention, the present owners 
wish to dispose of an established and 
prosperous used-car business, located in 
a thriving city of over 500, 000 people 
with a trading population of over 

2,000,000 within a radius of ten miles. 

This business occupies a four-story 
brick building consisting of offices, re- 
pair shop and showroom, with ample 
space to store and display over 350 cars. 

During the first half of 1925 the 
volume of business was on a basis of 
$450,000 per annum. This is a strictly 
high-class proposition and merits inquiries 
from the most conservative investors, for 
it presents a wonderful opportunity for 
an individual or a group to take over a 
highly profitable enterprise. Negotiations 
will be carried on with principals only. For 
further particulars address Box 777, P. I. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertising Copy Writer wanted by 
large publisher of technical and business 
books—interesting work with excellent 
prospects of advancement. Salary to 
start, $175.00 a month. State experi- 
ence, age and religion. Box 765, P. I. 











Is there a young fellow, about seven- 
teen years old, who is now working in 
the advertising’ department of a magazine 
or in the production department of an 
agency who would like to have a job in 
the advertising promotion department of 
one of the largest national magazines? 

One who is willing to start at a nominal 
salary to learn the business. 

If you are that young man or you 
know him, please address Box 778, P. I. 
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College Annual Salesman—A live organ- 
ization, at Detroit, Mich., would like to 
connect with an experienced salesman to 
cover Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, on 
college and school annuals. State full ex- 
perience in first letter. Box 745 P. I. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
If there is a real advertising solicitor in 
New York who knows the women’s ap- 
parel field and does not expect a million- 
doliars drawing account before he proves 
himself, there is a place for him with a 
group of fashion trade publications that 
dominate their field. Box 774, P. I. 


ARTIST—IDEA MAN 


Thoroughly experienced and able to 
create high grade layouts for direct-mail 
and publication advertising. Must be 
able to execute attractive, finished roughs 
in any medium. Good opening for such a 
man in our creative department. Write 
full information to LIVERMORE & 
KNIGHT CO., Providence, R. 











Salesmen, Printing—We have an excel- 
lent opening for a successful printing 
salesman, particularly a man with a 
broad knowledge of direct-mail advertis- 
ing; our selling plan is unusually at- 
tractive and offers an opportunity for a 
substantial income on a salary and com- 
mission basis. When answering advise 
in detail what experience you have had. 
Box 756, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN 

To represent a printing plant located in 
Metropolitan district specializing on high- 
grade color and halftone work. Organi- 
zation includes a department of experts 
for visualizing and laying out sales pro- 
motion campaigns to dealers and con- 
sumers. Commission basis. Give full 
particulars as to former connections, age, 
etc. Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE DIRECTOR 


Well-established syndicate sup- 
plying features and pictures in 
mats and copy wishes to ex- 
pand. Needs the right man; one 
who knows selling, direction and 
management of newspaper syn- 
dicate work. Will not consider 
anyone who has not had prac- 
tical experience or who cannot 
give satisfactory references and 
proofs of ability. Straight salary 
or salary and percentage of 

Residence will be in 
New York City. Address Box 
748, Printers’ Ink. 











A Progressive, Rapidly-Growing Adver- 
tising Agency in Newark, N. J., has a 
splendid opening for a thoroughly experi- 
enced copy writer. The man we want 
must be a straight thinker and a writer 
of forceful convincing newspaper and 
magazine copy. If he has had agency 
experience, so much the better, and if he 
is able to make his own layouts his salary 
will be larger. Answer at once, giving 
complete details of experience, age, salary 
desired, and please send a few samples, 
which will be returned. Box 768, P. I. 





I need a man who can handle and jp 
prove the make-up of a National Mag: 
zine and also write special articles, If 
you think that you are the man [| ap 
looking for, sell yourself in a letter aj 
dressed to Publisher, P. O. Box 399 
South Bend, Indiana. 





WANTED—Unusual opportunity fy, 
high grade advertising salesman, exper 
ence in selling Window and Counte: 
Displays, Cutouts, Containers, ete, (y; 
process of manufacture enables ys 
take care of the small advertiser as wel] 
as the national advertiser. Four differen: 
processes of reproduction. Give ful 
particulars covering your experience 
when answering. Excellent territory open 
Liberal compensation. Address Schaefer. 
Ross Company, Inc., Rochester, N, y 





PRODUCTION MAN WANTED 
A small, progressive, rapidly-grow- 
ing agency in a large Eastern city 
has a real opportunity for a young 
man possessed of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of advertis- 
ing, combined with the ability to 
organize details and get things done. 
He will also act as space buyer and 
will occasionally do research work. 
A man with previous agency experi- 
ence will be given preference. Give 
us all the facts in your first letter, 
together with your idea of a mod 
erate starting figure. Box 764, P. I. 





WANTED 


High-class solicitor for New York 
Special Representative. Must be 
capable, reliable, experienced ani 
acquainted with advertisers ani 
space buyers in New York Cit 
territory. Applications strictly con- 
fidential. Address stating qualifica- 
tions. Box 752, Printers’ Ink. 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED 
The world’s largest manufacturer of litho 
graphed metal advertising signs, store 
displays, merchandising cabinets and de 
vices, now serving the country’s largest 
advertisers, has an opening for a thor 
oughly experienced salesman to cover 
Central and Southern Illinois. : 

Must have rounded out knowledge 0 
merchandising methods, creative ability 
and be able to meet and sell executives. 

Money-making possibilities practically 
unlimited. Permanent employment, lib 
eral commission. Correspondence conii- 
dential. State age, nationality, present 
earnings, business reference. Address 
Metal Sign Dept., American Art Works, 
Inc., Coshocton, Ohio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Business Letters 
ll. $3.00 each Address 
“ga PSuite 5, 1732 Coventry Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
JINGLES and SLOGANS! 
My suggestions now in use by National 
Advertisers. Send me your Booklet— 
strengthen weak points. Rates only $5 
for preliminary analysis. Rose Mayo, 
Station F, Box 19, New York. 
oor ell Ti ea a El oct 


POSITIONS WANTED 
ADVERTISING MANAGER of National 


Manufacturer seeks greater opportunity 
in production field or as director of 
advertising. Address all letters to Box 
766, Printers’ Ink. 

COPY WRITING POSITION in adver 
tising firm or department, New York 
City desired by young lady with adver 
tising, training and business experience. 
Box 773, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant—All- -around man; 
has expert knowledge of copy, cuts, 
correspondence and make-up of publica- 
tions, also familiar with detail of agen 
cies; married. Box 776, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT-MAIL EXECUTIVE 
Thoroughly familiar and competent to 
handle a direct-mail department in the 
mailing, addressing and multigraph equip- 
ments desires connection. Box 767, P. I. 























Advertising Assistant—Woman. Ideas, 
unusual and productive. Presentation in 
copy and sales letters, appealing and con- 
vincing. Can handle Jayout, also routine 
correspondence. Box 772, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 
New York artist, visualizer, thoroughly 
familiar with all branches of advertising, 
can execute finished work. Wants posi- 
tion with local agency. Box 771, P. I. 








Expert Secretary-Stenographer 
Is in love with “‘Advertising’; has un 
doubted copy writing ability; wishes 
Advertising Agency connection. Box 501, 
96 Brokaw Bldg., New York City. 


SPACE BUYER 
Seven years’ agency experience, expert 
knowledge media and markets. Education, 
initiative. Age 28. Now employed, New 
York agency. Box 779, Printers’ ’ Ink. 


TYPOGRAPHER 


with thorough knowledge of mechanical 
production desires connection with an ad- 
vertising agency. Box 775, Printers’ Ink. 


STUDENT WANTED 

who plans to follow advertising research 
43 a profession, and who wishes to work 
where theory and practice may be gained 
simultaneously. Salary low to start. 
Stenographic ability and aptitude for 
writing required. New York, whole or 
part time. Box 755, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


who is versatile and practical is mov- 
ing to New York about October Ist 
wi to get in immediate touch 
with Studio or Agency. Address: 
- H. Butler, Jr., 8104 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














Commercial Artist—Twenty years’ ex- 
perience, good figures, modern lettering 
and design in black and white or colors. 
Also photo-retouching with air-brush, De- 
sires position or free-lance location. Box 
744, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant—(28.) Compe 
tent. Direct-Mail Specialist. Can assume 
complete charge production, planning lay 
outs, art work, engraving, printing, lists, 
addressing, mailing, etc. Creates suc 
cessful and original ideas. Box 769, P. I 


Accounts! New York! 


Copy writer controlling three small, grow- 
ing mail-order accounts wants semi-free 
lance connection. New York City agency; 
also printing alliance. Box 760, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MAN 
Five years with large manufacturer. 
Knows printing; engraving; dealers’ ser- 
vice; trade and newspaper insertion, etc. 
Now in charge of supervising the routine 
of production. Box 746, a 


TOP NOTCH 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Ten years’ experience, agencies, maga- 
zines, newspapers, available as copy and 
layout man, production manager or art 
director. Now employed. N. Y. agency 
or wr manufacturer preferred. Box 757, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


Two years’ successful direct-mail experi- 
ence, also publication work, desires posi- 
tion with growing magazine or trade 
paper. University graduate, now em- 
ployed. Highest references. Box 749, P.I. 


COPY WRITER OR ASSISTANT 

, with convincing samples of his work. 
Christian. College trained. Four and 
one-half years’ experience covering all 
phases of advertising. He seeks real op- 
portunity with agency or manufacturer. 
His portfolio mirrors his ability. Ad- 
dress Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 


Confidential Secretary 


Young man with executive ability desires 
position with busy executive having var- 
ied interests where hard work will be 
amply rewarded. Married—Catholic—Age 

24—5 years’ business experience in pres- 
ent position. Typist and Stenographer. 
Available Jan. 1, 1926. Box 751, P. I. 

















25 








. . 
Circulation Man 
A “go-getter” of wide experience, who 
understands both News Company and 
Independent distribution thoroughly, can 
get the business on both Newsstand and 
by Subscription, desires connection with 
live magazine publisher on basis of small 
salary and bonus on increased business. 
Al references. Address Box 759, P. I. 











Copy and Contacts 


University graduate, desires agency 
connection with opportunity to learn. 
Two years’ successful direct-mail ex- 
perience, also publication work; now 
employed. Will sacrifice salary for 
right opportunity. Highest refer- 
ences. Box 750, Printers’ Ink. 
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‘Household Searchlight” 


An Announcement 


Henceforth ‘‘The House- 
hold Magazine”’ will render 
anew, far-reaching service. 
Wehaveestablished a com- 
pletely equipped Testing 
Laboratory at Topeka, 
Kansas—‘‘The Household 
Searchlight.” PF 
This institution 
ishoused in a 
large, especially 
built residence 
where all facili- 
tiesare provided 
forthe scientific Small America. 


Kuemc, Lures on 


The Testing ee ay of 


test of every product used 
in the home. ‘“‘The House- 
hold Searchlight” is more 
thana Testing Laboratory; 
its mission will consist of 
far more than the usual 
approval of things adver- 

tised. Advertis- 
ers and agencies 
are invited to 
communicate 
with us for de- 
tails of this 
unique and im- 
- Julia portant service. 


Let us bring you the Evidence! 


1,677,418 Net Paid Subscribers 


%HOQUSEHOLD 


AGA ZI 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


ARTHUR CAPPER MARCO MORROW D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Assistant Publisher Advertising Manager 


General Advertising Office 
608 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 


B. P. BARTLETT, Eastern Mgr. 
120 W. 42nd St., New York 


The September Issue 


The biggest September 


issue in the history 


of the Household Magazine, also the best. 
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Business 7s good in 
Chicago 


During the month of July, 
9527 motor cars were purchased 
in Cook County. . Figuring 
conservatively that the average 
price per car would be over one 
thousand dollars, the total in- 
vestment represented would be 
more than ten million dollars ! 


Ten million dollars spent on one 
article in one month by people 
that any manufacturer can reach 
through advertising in The Chicago 
Tribune ! 


The Chicago Tribrue 
{i THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI (A 


Circulation Over 600,000 Weekdays and 
Over 1,000,000 Sundays 












































